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THE MAKING OF A SUNSET 


A visitor to a beautiful section of 
mountainous New England, feeling 
himself stirred by the wonderful color 
effects seen at each day’s close, voiced 
his enthusiasm to his hostess, a hard- 
worked farmer’s wife. The silence 
following his remark was finally 
broken by the cheerless reply, “‘We 
folks round here haint got no time 
for sunsets.” 

Many another elsewhere prides 
himself also that his time is too 
precious to bother either with sunsets 
or other natural beauties so lavishly 
spread about by a generous Creator. 

One of the vital purposes of any 
art teaching should be to forestall 

in childhood and youth the growth of such a hopeless view 
of life in maturer years. Fostering and encouraging the joy 
in color and guiding it into paths of systematic appreciation 
is one of the best ways toward preventing an attitude of crusty 
pessimism toward nature later in life, sometimes seen in our adult 
acquaintances. 

In the teaching of color I have found the problem of the 
sunset to be one of value, possessed of many chances of individual 
treatment. It has also to its credit the virtue of opening up a 
field of natural beauty which, to many a student, is frequently 
brand new. 
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As a problem in color the sunset resolves itself usually into 
one of complementaries for contrasting sky and objects seen 
against it. Different parts of the sky itself will usually be anal- 
ogous in color. 

The problem should first be presented as an arrangement 
of forms within an agreeably proportioned frame. These forms 
constitute the sky line and may be arrived at in a variety of ways. 

Landscape pictures cut from papers or magazines, where 
attractive shapes are seen in the meeting of sky and objects, 
serve perhaps most effectively as material for interesting pictures 
by the pupils. 

These illustrations need not by any means be twilight effects. 
Their only essential should, in each case, be a good sky line. 
The pupil may take as much or as little of this picture as he 
pleases, revising the frame proportions to make what essentially 
becomes a new and original composition. 

All details of the picture are eliminated except the sky line 
and the attention becomes riveted on sky and silhouetted forms 
below. This problem so far presents many difficulties to the 
pupil in the matter of pure composition and arrangement. 

A second method of getting a good mass of buildings consists 
in presenting a number of charts or large drawings of separate 
towers, domes and roofs, three or four of which are to be chosen 
by the pupil and arranged by redrawing inside a chosen rectangle, 
carefully experimenting as to position, height, size and forms 
best related in the picture. 

A variation of this method would be the furnishing by the 
students of individual buildings (in separate pictures) possessed 
of pleasing roof shapes, four or five of these to be composed into 
one picture. 

The sketching of sky lines from nature will always furnish 
material if the young person is possessed of some taste. Still 
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sky yellow, silhouette in blue-violet 
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another resource is the composing of silhouette views entirely 
from memory or imagination, some of these pictures being 
frequently the most pleasing of all. 

The magazine pictures before mentioned may be often 
supplemented by contributions from the kodak collections of 
the students, and again, the postal card mania will prove a boon 
in bringing to the class room many a pleasing spire or roof- 
grouping cutting against the sky. To put to practical use some 
of this frequently dead material will prove no small triumph for 
any teacher. 

Beside the problem of good composition which enters into 
these sky line arrangements, it will be seen that another element, 
that of good drawing, cannot be neglected. There is strong 
probability that in many of our efforts at color study this matter 
of good drawing is a neglected factor, the form proving secondary 
to the entrancing allurements of the spectrum. Nature does 
not work this way, nor should students. To flood an indefinite 
area with varied color, out of which we can, with finder 
card, eliminate an accidentally harmonious portion whose 
swirls suggest nature forms, is of small value compared to 
thoughtfully constructing a composition from objects of 
definite form. 

In the application of color to the compositions, the 
familiar chart of the spectrum circuit has been found valuable. 
It must be made of sufficient size to be seen easily across the 
schoolroom, a diameter of two or three feet being desirable. The 
individual blocks of color are best prepared on separate pieces 
of paper, and when true in color, value and intensity, they should 
be mounted in the proper portion of the circle laid out on a large, 
stiff sheet of cardboard. If this large mount is approximately 
middle gray it is better than any other tint. White should other- 
wise be chosen. 
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It is hardly necessary to repeat here that complementary 
colors occur at opposite ends of any diameter of the circle, or 
that analogous tones are those which lie adjacent to one another. 

The compositions may be colored according to the following 
two well defined principles. 

In strong or brilliant contrasts nature usually uses com- 
plementary or balanced colors, while in quieter moods analogous 
or rhythmic tones are more common. 

At sunset the brilliant sky is opposed by the dark silhouetted 
objects against it. These latter will be found to be strongly 
tinged with the complementary color to the sky. This tone is 
rarely pure or of full intensity, but is neutralized by gray and 
very dark in value. Variations in color, value and intensity 
of sky tones, will be balanced by approximate variations in the 
opposing colors below. If, for example, the sky ranges in color 
from yellow, through orange-yellow to orange, there will be 
a play of violet, blue-violet and blue in the silhouette. 

Strongest oppositions of color and value may occur low down 
near the horizon where sky and objects meet, the values lighten- 
ing upward and downward from this point. Again more delicate 
relations of balance may be kept at this meeting place with the 
values deepening toward the top or bottom. 

It should be especially noted that nature rarely uses violent 
color over /arge areas. Brilliancy may be best got by saving the 
strongest color for some vital touches while the larger portion 
is weaker in value or intensity. 

It may also be said that the sky tone can be chosen from 
any two or three analogous colors on the circle that you please, 
provided the contrasting objects are treated very low in value 
and colored with the complementaries sufficiently neutralized. 
Skies of a single flat tone are less liable to please than those in 
which some play of color is manifest. Thus a red sky is a rarity 
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except for a small area. Greenish hues are not uncommon at 
the sunset hour, under certain conditions, but I wonder how 
many people notice them. 

Excellent results in this work may be obtained with crayons, 
darkening or neutralizing the tones where necessary with black 
crayon or lead pencil. Drawings made on dull toned papers 
frequently look more pleasing than those on white. The tooth 
of cartridge or charcoal paper also adds a happy quality to the 
crayon texture. 

If the skeptical will try this problem they will probably 
agree that it has a value in showing to a class the beauty of 
complementary relations and nature’s use of them and in the 
awakening of a power to appreciate similar effects whenever seen. 


HAROLD H. BROWN 


Stuyvesant High School 
New York City 


Yon ridge of purple landscape, 
Yon sky between the walls, 

Hold all the hidden wonders 
In scanty intervals. 
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NATURE DRAWING IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


ER message is the birthright of all, and it is the realization 
that not all have come into the full possession of it that 
the inspiration of the teacher of nature drawing. The 
teacher’s work is, first of all, to make it quite clear to the pupil 
who has not yet heard, that “she speaks;” second, to make 
plain the conditions under which she speaks; and third, in some 
measure to lead to an interpretation of her ‘“‘various languages.” 
“‘Love is the secret of art as it is the secret of life,’’ and it 
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“Flower in the crannied wall 

I pluck you out of the crannies, 

Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 

Little flower; but if I could understand 

What you are, root and all, and all in all, 

I should know what God and man is.” 
Tennyson. 
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“To him who in the love of nature holds 

Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 

A various language.” Bryant. 





is ever the key to the beautiful. The measure of satisfaction 


which we derive from life is largely dependent upon our attitude ; 


communion with nature is quite as dependent upon the attitude 
of mind in which we consider her. Quite unconsciously we 
come into the possession of our habits of mind. Quite uncon- 
sciously the pupil may be led into an attitude of reverent and 
loving appreciation of nature, and at length into that communion 
with her visible forms which will make her language audible. 


The measure of joy which we experience in our 
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Then, for himself he may discover with Rossetti, that “flowers preach 
to us if we will hear,” and that “not alone the fairest flowers: . 





“The merest grass 
Along the roadside where we pass, 
Lichen and moss and sturdy weed, 
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NATURE DRAWING IN HIGH SCHOOLS 





Tell of His love who sends the dew, 
The rain, and the sunshine too, 
To nourish one small seed.” 


That nature’s language is “varied” all who have heard it 
know, but our pupil may not. Perhaps all his life until now, 
to him a flower has been just a flower, and he has not thought 
that “flowers are words.’”’ Perhaps he has not realized that 
“there is one glory of the sun, and another glory of the moon, 
and another glory of the stars;’’ and that as “‘one star differeth 
from another star in glory,” one flower differeth from 
another flower in glory. It is the poet who best has learned 
to catch the message of the flowers. It is he by whom their 
whispered secrets are best understood, and in his song he passes 
on to us of duller sense, the hints they give him of their subtile 
character. What delicacy of appreciation of the varied lan- 
guage he suggests as he tells us of the bashful primrose, the 
timid jasmine, flouncing Bouncing-Bet, proud sweet-william, 
the grim brown lichen, gey nasturtium, majestic goldenrod, 
bridelike lily, refulgent marigold, bain narcissus, sweet peas on 
tip-toe for a flight. And listen! How delicately suggestive 
are lines like these: ‘Poppies, nodding their sleepy heads;” 
“*hollyhocks smiling fearless at autumn’s frost;” “lilacs, drooping 
like a wounded warrior’s plume;” “buttercups’ faces beaming 
and bright;” “‘yellow marigolds wide awake;’’ “dandelions proud 
of the gold in their hair;’’ “daisies, their white fingers half 
clasped in prayer;” “meek faced anemones drooping and sad;” 


“The lupin here,............ 
Low droop their sorrowing leaves, 
And close their humid eyes.” 


“The tall white rue stands like a ghost 
That sighs for days departed.” 


Chrysanthemums. Wash drawing in body color on a warm gray ground 

















Cat tail, Wash drawing in body color on a,warm gray ground 














STOCK NATURE DRAWING IN HIGH SCHOOLS 





We shall not have completed our task until our pupil, like 


“The poet, faithful and far-seeing, 

Sees alike in stars and flowers, a part 

Of the selfsame universal being. 

Which is throbbing in his brain and heart;’’ 


a being so changeful, so varied and so delicately organized that 
he himself knows that not the whole range of language can give 
it adequate expression. The high school pupil can never fully 
express himself. His power to appreciate is vastly greater than 
his power to express. When he has come to know what nature 
holds for him, who can say but he, American that he is, may find 
that she is offering him a new form of expression of which he 
has not dreamed. Had the dreamy, mystic East been his home, 
instead of the wide awake practical West, he would have known 
that in his land “they talk in flowers,’’ weaving of bud and leaf 
and petal garlands of thought, fraught with loves and cares, 
and so arranged as “‘to work out choicest sentences.” But he 
is a child of the West and little does he know of the flowers as 
symbols of thought. Yet suppose he knew and understood the 
accepted meanings of the forms which he paints, arbitrary though 
symbolism sometimes may seem, would he not paint them better? 
Would he not look with more intelligent interest for the elements 
worthy of emphasis? Would he not be more alert to catch 
nature’s own suggestions and better prepared to hear her voice? 
Let us tell him all we know of the meaning that others have 
read in nature’s forms, and by doing so wake the sensitiveness 
to suggestion which must ever dominate the mental attitude 
of him who would hold communion with her. 

Does the pupil in our high school class paint mechanically? 
Is his highest aim to reproduce color and form? Does his work 
lack feeling? Has the teacher who has found it so let the poets 
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NATURE DRAWING IN HIGH SCHOOLS STOCK 





help her? Some day this fall when your class is painting from 
the mullein, read to them as they paint, Theron Browa’s ‘‘Mullein”’ 
and note the result. Or when you have with you those “blind 
little beauties of the wayside’’ read aloud his ‘‘Closed Gentians.”’ 
When your room is gay with nasturtiums, read Helen Hunt 
Jackson’s “‘My Nasturtiums,’’ and some day before it is too late 
to find the flowers, read her ‘‘Song of Clover.”? Of course you will 
not forget to use the “Fringed Gentian’’ by Bryant, nor “Sea-side 
Goldenrod” by Celia Thaxter, and when the frost opens the 
“velvet pouch,” and the autumn wind scatters the “fairy fabric” 
you will remember Ray Lawrence’s “Milkweed.” And as one 
by one the flowers come and go in long succession as the seasons 
change, you will find use for such verses as these, and many 
more: ‘The Painted Cup” by William Cullen Bryant; “Daisies,” 
Bliss Carmen; “The Wind-flower,’’ Lucy Larcom; ‘“Hepatica,”’ 
Isaac Bassett Choate; ‘‘Jack-in-the-Pulpit,” edited by J. G. 
Whittier; “Daffodil,” William Wordsworth; “To the Dandelion,” 
James Russell Lowell. 

Snatches of song about the flowers you will find in abundance 
in Shelley, Shakespeare, Keats, Burns, Bryant, Lowell, Tennyson 
and Wordsworth. Sometime when you know in advance the 
flower that you are to use in class, spend a little time in the library, 
and see how many times you can find its message in verse, and 
bring to your class the results of your search. Do you fear 
that they will be unresponsive? Try it and see. 


MABEL E. STOCK 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


“Flowers have an expression of countenance as much as men or animals. 
Some seem to smile; some have a sad expression; some are pensive and diffident ; 
others again are plain, honest, and upright, like the broad-faced sunflower, 
and the hollyhock.” Henry Ward Beecher. 
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TREES IN SILHOUETTE 


OR the beginner, the brush is the best instrument with which 
to represent trees, for with the brush a greater variety of 
touch is possible with less practice than with any other instrument. 
In the drawing of trees three characteristics must always 

be considered. 

First, the general mass of the tree. Some trees are triangular 
in mass, like the white pine, the maple, and the cedar. Others 
are oblong, like the hickory and the poplar. Still others are 
somewhat elliptical, like the apple tree, or more or less semi- 
circular in mass, like the oak and the elm. 

The second characteristic is growth. In a general way 
growth manifests itself always in radiating lines, but the radi- 
ation assumes various plans. Usually it is a frank divergence 
of curving lines, as in the elm, or the equally frank divergence 
of more nearly straight lines, as in the ash, or of erratic straight 
and curved lines, as in the apple. In these three cases the radi- 
ation appears to be mainly upward and outward from a point 
near the top of the main trunk. In other cases radiation seems 
to be constantly taking place the entire length of the trunk, as 
shown in the hickory and the maple. But the most interesting 
form which the radiation assumes is to be seen in the white 
pine where the point of radiation seems to be located outside 
the trunk somewhere in the air, for lines continuing the upper 
branches, the middle branches and the lower branches on one 
side of a pine always converge to this point in the air. In other 
words, the uppermost branches slant upward from the trunk, 
the middle branches stand out nearly at right angles, and the 
lower branches droop. This arrangement is sometimes disguised 
beneath the most erratic and interesting lines, as for example in 
an old cedar. In an oak the radiation is sometimes not so 
evident. Many of the branches seem to find their way straight 
out at right angles from the trunk, and in the poplar every 
branch seems determined to grow straight up. But a close 
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TREES IN SILHOUETTE BAILEY 





study of any tree, no matter how complicated or wayward the 
growth may be, will usually reveal a certain radiating move- 
ment, a fanning out of the lines from a central point. 

The third characteristic to be noted is the relative size of 
the masses which overlay these lines of growth within the general 
contour of the tree. Sometimes the contour is filled rather 
solidly as in the maple and the ash; sometimes it is filled sparingly 
as in pines and young apple trees. Corot liked trees that the 
birds could fly through; Bécklin and many other painters seem 
to enjoy solid trees. But even more important than the amount 
of foliage within the contour is its character, and that character 
is determined by the sizes, shapes, and relations of the leaves 
of the tree. Sometimes the leaves are mere awl points massed 
together, as in cedar foliage. Sometimes they are needles grouped 
closely, as in the pine; sometimes they are small leaves some 
distance apart on the twigs, as in the willow. Sometimes these 
small leaves are massed at the ends of the branches, as in the 
ash. Sometimes the leaves stand stiffly out from the twigs, 
as in the apple, maple, hickory, and oak. Sometimes they 
hang gracefully from the twigs as in the weeping willow. 

In the representation of any tree these three characteristics 
must be carefully noted. The first determines the relative width 
and height of the drawing; the second determines the general 
direction in which the brush must move in drawing the principal 
masses of the foliage; the third determines how the brush must 
be held and manipulated to express the detail. In drawing 
such trees as pines and willows, for example, the radiating 
movement is marked, but in one case, that of the pine, the brush 
must be full of ink, while in the other, the willow, the brush must 
be nearly dry. In drawing the cedar the tip of the brush alone 
can give the fine sharp radiating points characteristic of the 
growth, while in the poplar the contour, although made with 
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BAILEY 





the point of the brush, must be a series of irregular dots more 
or less horizontal in character. In the maple a full brush must 
be used with irregular angular touches; in the hickory a full 
brush but with more rounded blottings of ink. A full brush 
with rounded touches gives the oak character, while a full brush 
with angular touches gives the apple. The elm requires a drier 
brush than the ash, and the old pine a dry brush manipulated 
to give blurred spots with less radiation and diffusion than in 
the willow. 

| I do not know that any rule can be given as to the best 
order of procedure. Sometimes it is best to draw the trunk 
first, with the principal branches and upon these branches to 
place the foliage. One must always think that way anyhow, 
if the tree is to hold together as a living thing; but sometimes 
the masses of foliage impress me more strongly than the branches 
and I draw the big masses first, thinking their relative positions 
as carefully as possible. I then add the trunk and the branches 
wherever they happen to show. It helps greatly in the rendering 
of a tree to see the swing of the movement through the masses 
of the tree. I hardly know how to express that in words. Some 
trees seem to blaze straight up like a candle flame. The young 
cedar is a notable example. Some blaze and flap upward like 
a tongue of fire; the Lombardy poplar is a good example. Some 
seem to spout out of the ground and fall over like a fountain. 
The elm does that. Some look like an explosion,--a young 
apple tree especially. In some the masses of foliage are arranged 
in an) irregular zigzag across the stem, in straightish lines, as 
in the pine, or in curving lines, as in the hickory and the ash. 
Almost always the direction from which the wind habitually 
blows is evident in the disposition of the foliage masses. A 
willow usually shows this, and in fact almost any tree which 
is isolated, and always, any clump of trees. The points of the 
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compass are always easily made out when one stands in the 
presence of an old cedar or an old pine; the north side is ragged 
and the south side luxuriant. Another interesting characteristic 
is to be observed in the general attitude of trees. Some always 
stand straight like soldiers on dress parade; the pines, the hick- 
ories, and the elms are examples of this. Some always lean, 
like apple trees and willows. Some allow their branches to 
yield gracefully to the law of gravity, like the old pine. In others 
the spirit of the tree seems to defy gravitation. The oak, for 
example, thrusts its arms straight out, and the white oak holds 
its leaves through the winter to catch the snow and give its arms 
extra exercise in resisting the irresistible. 

It is always interesting to study the development of tree 
forms from infancy to old age. Some trees change but little. 
A young maple is very much like an old one only smaller, but 
a young pine and an old one, or a young cedar and an old one 
are as different as an infant in long clothes and an old man in 
a claw-hammer coat! 


HENRY TURNER BAILEY 
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S IN LINE 
IV. THE CURVE OF MAGNIFICENCE 


In this paper we take up the 
spiral, the scroll, reaching here the 
most elaborate degree of curvili- 
near forms. 

The tendril of the grape-vine, 
the curling tips of the leaves, the 
richest development of the ripe 
autumnal season, typify this round- 
ness and fullness of line in nature. 
Indeed, if we carry the similitude 
throughout the year, we may say 
that the straight line symbolizes 
nature’s period of rest,—-—the hori- 
zontal plane of snow, the vertical 
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Man-headed winged lion, At the entrance of a palace, Kharsai.add 





























Temple of Athena Victorious, 


Athens. 
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Acanthus scrolls. Choragic Monument of Lysicrates, Athens 


trees divested of curving verdure; spring gives us the Curve of 
Force in strong, aspiring shoots; summer, the beautiful Curve of 
Grace in flower and leaf; autumn, crisp spirals of curling foliage, 
soon to be bent and twisted to forms of extravagance by Jack 
Frost, and so bring us to the last line of all, the eccentric curve 
of Rococco art and that of l’Art Nouveau. 

In the history of ornament this line finds its origin in the 
meander of the Minoan Period, where the rigid scratched then 
painted straight-line ornament gave place to a flowing, graceful 
tracery, as in plate I, a gold bowl from Mycenae. Advancing 
through the elaborate meanders of Egyptian painted ornament 
to Assyrian art, we find this line dominating all design. Even the 
hair of men and animals ends in tightly curled spirals, plate II. 
By easy stages this volute reached Ionia and Greece, to become 
the beautiful Ionic capital, fitly crowning the most graceful 
shaft of Greek architecture, plate III. The curve abounds in 
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Bronze Support for a Flagstaff, Siena 











Frieze from the Forum of Trajan, Rome, 





Arch under Pulpit, S. Ambrogio, Milan, 




















Border from the South Doors, Baptistery, Florence 
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Cornucopia in wrought 




















lower entrance, Cluny Museum. Paris 
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Inlaid marble pavement, 8. Miniato, Florence. 


Greek vases (see initial) and in painted and sculptured ornament. 
That treasure of Greek art, the Choragic Monument of Lysicrates, 
is overrun by the scroll. What more perfect example of it 
could be seen than that at the top of this fragment! Plate IV. 
Renaissance art copies, or, rather, translates this ornament in 
the flag staffs and lanterns on the walls of many a palace in Italy, 
that at Siena, plate V, being a good example. Rome developed 
and enriched the scroll, a magnificent specimen of which is given 
in plate VI. 
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Inlaid marble tomb slab, S. Croce, Florence 


The hieratic restrictions laid upon the art of the Early 
Christians stiffened the flowing scroll into conventional inter- 
laces and mosaics. Romanesque treatment appears in plate 
VII, an archway in the church of San Ambrogio at Milan. Gothic 
missals of the Middle Ages abound in scroll-work; initial letters 
and borders overflow with strange beast and interwoven foliage; 
painted and carved, the scroll was a favorite motif in all eccle- 
siastical design. 

During the Renaissance it takes on new beauty, in garlands 
and floating ribbons, as seen, for example, in the bronze doors 
of the Baptistery at Florence, the work of the master, Ghiberti, 
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Designs for tile ornaments, 5. Caterina, Siena 
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Ornamental Gates in wrought iron, Civic Museum, Munich 


plate VIII.* All metal work of this period deserves thoughtful 
study, not alone for its drawing but for its mastery of modeling 
and casting, plate IX. About the entrance door of the Cluny 
Museum at Paris spirals abound; in the ribbon, the crockets 
and other ornamental details, such as the gargoyle and leaf forms, 
and in the graceful bit of wrought iron at the left; this beautiful 
doorway is given in plate X. Inlaid stone, plates XI and XII, 


*\ photograph of these panels should be in the hand of every teacher when he 
attempts to show youthful workers the bond between careful representation of natural 
forms and principles of sound design 
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pavements in the churches of San Miniato and Santa Croce in 
Florence, painted tiles, as those in the House of Saint Catharine 
of Siena, plate XIII, wrought iron, plate XIV, and inlaid wood, 
plate XV,—-all offer suggestions to the designer for the effective 
use of this curve. 

Bits of Oriental design are shown in the two Japanese sten- 
cils, plates XVI and XVII, the first, one of those described by 
Mr. Weed in the March issue, the other, an adaptation from them. 


ALICE B. MUZZEY 


The Studio Club 
Buffalo, New York 
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HAND WORK IN LEAF STUDY 


NE bright day in October when the maple trees were a 

brilliant mass of red and orange and the nut trees were 
all turning brown, I suggested to the children that we make a 
collection of all the different kinds of leaves we could find. I 
gave them a few to start with and their response was quick and 
their effort sustained. Every day they brought new leaves 
which they learned to recognize and name. We had a large 
botany press holding fifty or sixty sheets of Botanical driers. 
Each child was assigned a place for his leaves in the press and 
had four or five driers for his use. Here they put their leaves 
each day as they brought them. 

After the children had learned to recognize and name some 
fifteen or twenty varieties, we began to study the leaves more 
in detail. Each one had a laurel leaf and made a very large 
drawing of it eight or ten inches long. Then they learned and 
labelled the parts,-—blade, petiole or leaf stem, apex, base, margin 
and midrib. Using these names for the different parts of the 
leaf, the children began to compare the leaves they had found, 
picking out those that were alike in general shape. 

Ist, those that were linear, as Crocus, Narcissus, Grasses. 

2nd, those that were lanceolate, as Laurel, Willow, Chestnut, 
Lily-of-the-Valley. 

3rd, those that were heart-shaped, as Violet, Linden, Catalpa. 

4th, those that were rotund, as Geranium, Begonia. 

They classified them as to outline. 

Ist, those with entire margins, as Lily-of-the-Valley, Tulip 
tree, Laurel. 

2nd, those with serrate margins, as Elm, Chestnut, Beech. 

3rd, those with scalloped margins, as Japanese Ivy, Large- 
toothed Aspen, Chestnut oak, Violet. 

4th, those with cut margins, as Black oak, Hawthorn. 

5th, those that were lobed, as the Tulip tree, Sugar Maple, 
Grape vine. 
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HAND WORK IN LEAF STUDY CARRETT 





6th, those that were cleft, as Swamp White Oak, Scarlet Oak. 

7th, those that were parted, as Cut-leaf Maple, Rose Geranium. 

To bring out clearly the different kinds of margins, I gave 
the children black paper and let them trace around the leaves 
which they brought. Then they cut them out. Both pieces 
of paper were saved and mounted, the silhouette leaf which 
they had cut out and the piece of paper from which it was cut, 
thus making twin pictures, the black leaf, and the white one 
with the black background. After they had made a few of 
these silhouettes, it was surprising to see how quick they were 
to detect slight differences even in leaves from the same tree. 
The difference in the margins and whether the leaf was lobed, cleft 
or parted came out so clearly that the children can never forget. 

To bring out the general shape and veining of the leaves, 
the children made blue prints of every one they brought. The 
blue prints were especially valuable in that they emphasized the 
veining. The children grouped 

Ist, those that had parallel veins, as Plantain, Lily-of-the- 
Valley, Crocus, Narcissus. 

znd, those that were feather veined, as Chestnut, Beech, Elm. 

3rd, those that were palmately veined, as Sugar Maple, 
Japanese Ivy, Geranium. 

After the children had made a careful silhouette and blue 
print of each leaf they had brought, they made a freehand draw- 
ing of each one, taking another leaf of the same kind to draw 
from and not using the identical leaf of which they had made 
their silhouettes and blue prints. The results were very satis- 
factory and I attribute it largely to the accurate work necessary 
in the silhouette making and to the close attention to shape, 
necessary in careful cutting. Their power to recognize many 
different leaves grew apace. Soon they had doubled their col- 
lections. There were many leaves, of course, which were too 
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CARRETT HAND WORK IN LEAF STUDY 





difficult to cut, but their eyes had been opened by cutting the 
more simple forms and they were ready to see similarities and 
differences in each new specimen. 

The silhouettes were not as pretty as the blue prints, which 
showed the veining and in many cases the texture of the leaves, 





Le ee 


but the difference in shape and in the margins came out more 
clearly in the black and white. 

The blue prints were made sometimes from fresh leaves 
and sometimes from those that had been in the press. The 
silhouettes were easier to make if the leaves had been in the 
press for an hour or so. The work of blue printing was done 
before school and when the children went out at recess. The 
silhouettes were made before school, also, and sometimes on 
rainy days at recess.* The leaves were kept in the press for 
four or five days until they were thoroughly dry. Then they 


*The illustrations on this page show several ways of effectively mounting the prints 
and cuttings. Such work is good training It develops taste 
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were mounted before school with narrow strips of gummed paper, 
each child working independently and putting his work away 
when finished in his own Botany box. 

The knowledge they had gained they used in their English 
lessons. They wrote descriptions of the three kinds of veining 
they had learned,—-parallel, feather and palmate veining. Each 
description was illustrated by a blue print of a leaf typical of that 
kind of veining. When these descriptions were finished, each child 
bound into book form what he had written with the accompanying 
illustrations and made a leaf design for the cover of his book. 

This work has been done by city children—-boys and girls 
whose average age is seven years. The lessons were not an 
isolated experiment. They were the outgrowth of lessons which 
have been given to children of the same age for some years. 
The children made their collections and learned to recognize 
and name the leaves. They learned the parts of a leaf-—to class- 
ify leaves by their general shape, as determined by veining, and 
by their outline. To emphasize the general shape and outline, 
they made silhouettes. To make the veining clearer, they made 
blue prints. The freehand drawing of the leaves studied came 
as a last expression of the child’s conception of their shape and 
character. In no case did the child draw the individual leaf 
of which he had made the silhouette and blue print, but another 
leaf of the same kind was given him to draw from, so that in his 
drawing he might bring out the characteristics of the species 
and not of the individual leaf with which he had previously been 
working. 

For the development of concentration and control, for defi- 
niteness and accuracy of seeing, I am sure the children have 
had no more valuable lessons than these in leaf study. 


FRANCES W. CARRETT 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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ANNOTATED OUTLINES 
OCTOBER 


HE Outlines for this school year began in the June number, 
that teachers and supervisors might have ample time 
to consider them in planning the year’s work. The June number 
contained also as a Supplement a Chart of the entire course to 
be interpreted by the School Arts Book during 1908-1909. The 
new course is better than any previous course because it embodies 
the results of a wider experience. It has been revised in the 
light of thousands of returns from teachers following last year’s 
course in regions as widely separated as Maine and California, 
Ontario and Porto Rico. 

Having no creed but “Loyalty to the Best as soon as discovered,” 
The School Arts Book unblushingly changes its mind every 
year, and asks its friends to do the same,—-to forget those things 
that are behind and to press forward to those things that are 
before, accepting without a sigh the fact that we have not yet 
attained perfection, and that we hope to be open minded enough 
to learn a little more every year about beauty, about children, 
and about the fine art called education. 

The High School section of the Outline will be omitted 
this year; but this and the Kindergarten division of the work 
will not be forgotten in the make-up of the magazine. Each 
month letters, illustrations, outline courses, or contributed 
articles, from successful teachers, will furnish suggestive material 
for those who think and aspire. Teachers in ungraded schools 
will find work especially suited to their conditions indicated 
in the Outlines as usual, by a capital U. 


PRIMARY 


FIRST YEAR. (U). 1.. Continue to draw grasses, sedges, 
and sprays having pretty flowers or bright berries, using colored 
pencils or water colors. 
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Give special attention to the colors in the specimen. Aim to secure as 
thoughtful drawings as possible, recording the direction of the main stem and 
general character of growth, and principal colors. The drawing of the berries, 
Plate A, by Mary Mason of the first grade, Westerly, R. I., is a fair sample 
of such results as a good teacher will secure. 


2. Assist the children in clipping their sheets of drawings 
to the best size. 


The aim of this exercise is taste. Even these little children may begin 
to think about the appropriate size of sheet. The drawings will vary greatly 











(no matter how carefully the teacher may plan the lesson). A reference to 
how a little girl looks playing lady in her mother’s dress, and a question or 
two, will usually draw forth an opinion as to where a sheet might be trimmed 
to make it “not too large and not too small” for the drawing it contains. All 
the sheets at A, exemplify the desired result. 


SECOND YEAR. 1. Continue to draw simple plants with 
flowers or seed packs, using colored pencils or water-colors. 
Give special attention to the colors in the specimen. If the colored pencils 


or the water colors which must be used do not agree closely with the principal 
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colors of the specimen, have the children note the difference and describe it. 
Aim, as in the previous grade, to secure thoughtful drawings, recording the 
direction of the main stem and the angles at which branches diverge. (The 
children need not try to tell in words; but to show by drawing). The second 
drawing in Plate A, by Evanson Waterman, Grade II, Fairhaven, Mass., is 
an admirable illustration of this work. In the previous grade it was enough 
to get the pupil to see that the stem was not straight, and that the green leaves 
had red berries between them along the stem. In this grade the pupil should 
begin to think about the angle at which a leaf or a flower stalk stands out 
from the stem, as well as its color and general shape. 


2. Lead the children to clip their sheets of drawings to 
the best size and shape. 


In the previous grade attention was called to size. In this grade the 
children should begin to think about relative shapes. A tall slim drawing 
needs a narrow sheet; a broad drawing needs a broad sheet. Sketches on the 
board, and a few sheets trimmed in the presence of the children will make 
this clear. All the sheets reproduced in this outline exemplify the results desired. 


THIRD YEAR. 1. Continue to draw plants with flowers 
or seed packs, using pencil, crayon, or water color. 


Give special attention to the colors of the specimen to discover tints and 
shades of color. Try to represent these in the crawing. Aim also to show 
truthfully not only the direction of the main stem, the angles at which its 
branches grow, but the relative lengths of the parts and their relative sizes 
and shapes. For example in Plate A, the leaves drawn by the first grade pupil 
vary in size but without reason, perhaps they so varied in the original and 
perhaps not; never mind. In the drawing by the second grade pupil the three 
flower stalks are about the same length, and the three flowers the same size 
and shape; but in that by the third grade pupil both the leaves and the flower 
stalks vary in size and length, in an orderly way, as they do in nature. This 
drawing shows closer observation and increased power to draw. It was made 
by A. L. E., Normal Practice School, Fitchburg, Mass. 


2. Lead the children to think about the best possible position 
of the drawing on its sheet. 


In the first grade they thought of size of sheet, in the second of shape; 
here they should think of position within the oblong of the sheet. Will the 
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spray be prettiest, most pleasing, straight up and down in the middle of the 
sheet like a soldier? Or will it look happier if it can have its own way a little? 
Of course the ideal is a sheet which isn’t “‘set,”—-a sheet which shows free 
balance. The children will know when it “looks right,” if they can express 
their preference by choice among several sheets good and bad in the placing 
of the drawing. All the sheets reproduced in this Outline are pretty good 
in this respect. 


y@ Another series of lessons by which the same items of knowledge mav be 
taught—in form, color, and arrangement—might be based on the autumn leaves. 


GRAMMAR 


While the nature drawing continues during the early part 
of October, the outcome of the month’s work should be in the 
upper grades, a decorative arrangement of plant forms, well spaced 
and beautiful in color. The work of grades IV, V, and VI, leads 
up to this. But the best result, the one to be sought above all 
others, is power to perceive and express beauty;—-to perceive 
beauty in the plant world and to embody something of that beauty 
in a work of art. 

The exact difference between a drawing from nature, well 
placed within an oblong, and a decorative panel may be stated 
as follows: In the drawing the emphasis is upon the appearance 
of the object; in the panel it is upon the subdivisions of the surface 
of the panel: in the drawing the emphasis is upon facts of form 
and structure; in the panel it is upon a pleasing contrast of 
surface and line, of light and dark: in the drawing the emphasis 
is upon the colors of nature as they happen to appear; in the 
panel it is upon a predetermined, harmonious color scheme. 
These differences become apparent (except in the matter of color) 
by comparing such examples of drawings and panels as those 
shown at F, at G, and at H and I. 


FOURTH YEAR. (U). 1. Make a careful pencil drawing 
from a spray with flowers or seed packs. 
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Have each pupil work from his own specimen if possible, selecting the 
most pleasing view. Let the drawing be most thoughtfully made. Give 
special attention to the proportions and to the foreshortening of parts. Be 
particular about joints, and other details of growth. The first drawing on 
Plate B, is a good example. It is by George Stewart, of Norwood, Pa. 


2. Make a silhouette of a spray in black upon a colored 
ground. 


If possible let it be a tracing from the pencil drawing. In this case use 
water-proof ink for the silhouette and color the ground with water color after- 
wards. The silhouette may be drawn directly with the brush, upon a ground 
previously colored, or upon a sheet of colored paper, using the pencil drawing 
as an example for copying. The silhouette may be drawn directly from nature 
as Hugo Ericson of West Concord, N. H., drew his, the sedge, reproduced at 
B. Let the ground be an appropriate soft hue of color suggested by the color 
of the spray. The sheet should be trimmed and appropriately mounted upon 
a sheet of harmonizing hue. See frontispiece in color, October number, 1907. 


FIFTH YEAR. 1. Make a careful pencil drawing from 
a spray with flowers or seed packs. 

The spray may be simple or complex according to the power of the individ- 
ual pupil. Indeed the “spray” may be reduced to a single leaf if necessary, 
in which case the drawing should be as good as that by Omer J. Bergeon of 
East Pepperell, Mass., reproduced on Plate B. Insist upon the closest possible 
observation, and the most literal representation. 


2. Make a silhouette of a spray using two complementary 
colors. 


Use one color for the foliage and its complement for the flowers or fruits. 
The stems may be either color. Make the colors very gray and use them on 
a gray ground. The silhouette may be traced from the pencil drawing, or 
made directly from nature. When completed the sheet should have the soft 
gray effect of C, by Anna March, Turner’s Falls, Mass. It should be trimmed 
and mounted upon a gray, or upon a shade of one of the complementary colors. 


SIXTH YEAR. (U). 1. Make a careful drawing in pencil 
from a spray of leaves (with or without flowers or seed packs). 
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Select a spray with vigorous large size leaves, that the foreshortening of 
the parts may be evident. The drawing reproduced at D, by Anita Cartier 
of the Dominican Academy, Fall River, Mass., is an example of exactly the 
right sort of thing to attempt. Make a most careful study of the object. Sketch 
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lightly the main stem first, then the midribs of the leaves, then the contours 
of the leaves, following each line through, in thought, at least, from stem to 
apex. Having determined all the essential lines, make the careful drawing 
upon them. 


2. Make a two toned drawing of a spray, upon a toned 
background. 

The outline may be traced from the pencil drawing or a fresh drawing 
may be made from the object. The illustration at E shows what to aim at. 
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The ground, the lighter tone (under side of leaves), and the darker tone (upper 
side and stem), should form a value scale of three tones. The ground need 
not necessarily be the lightest of the three. The drawing reproduced at E 
was made by Ruth Landmark, St. Charles, Ill. The sheet should be trimmed 
and mounted on a sheet of gray repeating the darkest of the three tones, unless 
that tone happens to be the ground of the drawing. In that case the mount 
should repeat the middle tone or be a fourth and darker tone in the scale. 


SEVENTH YEAR. 1. Make a careful drawing in pencil 
from a flower or fruit spray. 


Select a graceful specimen and prune it to produce the most beautiful 
model possible. Make a careful drawing giving special attention to joints, 
bracts, and other structural details. The goldenrod, Plate F, by Leslie Spofford 
of Easthampton, Mass., is a fairly good example of work of this grade. The 
shading is unnecessary. This drawing shows an appreciation of the character 
of growth, the details of structure and of the foreshortening of parts. The 
drawing of yarrow is by Emily L. Kay, of East Braintree, Mass. The growth 
is well suggested without the use of shading. 


2. Make a decorative panel, using a flower or fruit spray 
as motive. Coloring, a Monochromatic scheme. 


By means of paper angles (the adjustable frame) find a good decorative 
arrangement in the previous drawing, or some other. Make a careful copy 
of it, and, selecting a pleasing and appropriate color scale, color the panel 
in as many tones of that scale as the elements of the design seem to warrant. 
Use tones of low intensity. If any pupil cannot do such work let him copy 


a good decorative panel, and write beneath it “Copy,” and state who made 
the original. 


EIGHTH YEAR. 1. Make a careful drawing in pencil 
from a flower or fruit spray. 


Select a specimen which exhibits great diversity of texture,-—cotton grass, 
with its dry leaves, smooth stem, fluffy heads; crab-apple, with its rough stem, 
stiff leaves, polished fruit,—and pose it effectively. Make a careful drawing, 
full of intention. Think textures while drawing. Try to make the pencil 
lines suggest the differences shown in the original. Try to do as well as William 
Valgren, of Fitchburg, did in Plate G. That drawing received a first prize 
last year. William did not forget joints, bracts, or any other detail of growth; 
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in addition he suggested successfully 
stiff woody twig, yielding fibrous stem, 
stiff dying leaves, plump shiny berries, 
and all. with one and the same pencil. 
To attempt this is positively fascin- 
ating. It opens the eyes to the possi- 
bilities of the pencil and to a keener 
appreciation of an “original” by a 
master, such as Robert Blum, for 
instance, whose wonderful pencil 
drawing may be seen in the Cincin- 
nati Museum. 


2. Make a decorative panel, 
using a flower or fruit spray as 
motive. Coloring,an Analogous 
scheme. 


The panel by William Valgren, 
the lower illustration, Plate G, shows 
clearly the sort of thing totry for. A 
comparison of this panel and the 
drawing above it will make clear the 
essential differences between a nature 
drawing and a decorative arrange- 
ment based on nature. Use the 
adjustable frame to find the best 
spacing, and change the values of 
any details necessary to bring about 
a perfect balance of attractions. 
Select an appropriate analogous 
scheme of color, and adjust the tones 
to bring about in the panel the greatest 
possible harmony. See frontispiece 
in color, March number, 1908, and 
September, 1905. 
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NINTH YEAR* 1. Make a careful drawing from a flower 
or fruit spray or from a tree, using any appropriate medium. 


The aim in the nature drawing in this grade, whether the subject be a 
flower or fruit spray, or a tree, or a landscape, is the expression of beauty, 
charm of growth, grace of line, sparkle of light and dark, harmony of color. 
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The medium used need not be the pencil only. If the subject suggests it try 
the brush point, or the pen. The sketches reproduced at H I made years ago 
with a brush and writing ink, from the poppy. They suggest the kind of 
studies pupils of this grade should attempt. 


2. Make a decorative panel, using a nature motive. Color- 
ing, a Complementary or Complex scheme. 


*In school systems having but eight elementary grades, the work here outlined 
each month might well be followed in the high school during the first year It will con- 
stitute a course in itself, summing up all that has gone before in the eight elementary 
grades 
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The illustration at I is from an ink silhouette by Mr. James Hall of New 
York. It illustrates admirably such vital facts of growth, such grace of line, 
such balance of attraction, such rhythmic interrelations of parts as pupils 
of the ninth grade should attempt. Use the adjustable frame to select from 
the pencil drawing or some other, a suitable motive; refine the original, bring 
it into its best form, in relation to the enclosing form; select a color scheme 
appropriate to the subject, using either a monochromatic scale or an analogous 
scale of tones combined with one or more tones from a complementary scale. 
Make the whole as harmonious as possible. 
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HELPFUL REFERENCE MATERIAL 
FOR OCTOBER WORK 


Autumn Plant Drawing 


Walter Sargent, Book, September 1902, p. 9. Fiske, Book, September 
1905, p- 9. Bailey, Book, September 1905, p. 20. Prang Text Book, 
V., p. 22, and VI., p. 22. Applied Arts Drawing Books, Seegmiller. Parallel 
Course Drawing Books, Hammock. Plant Form and Design by Midgly 
and Lilley. Plant Form, Clark. Decorative Plant and Flower Studies, 
Foord. 


Color Nomenclature and Methods of Teaching 


Book, October 1901, p. 6, and November 1901, p. 6. Book, March 1902, 
p. 30. Bailey, Book, April 1904, p. 378. Kettelle, Book, April 1904, 
p- 339. Parsons, Book, November 1904, p. 119. Parallel Course 
Drawing Books, Hammock. 


Color Harmonies 


Bailey, Printing Art, July 1906. The most specific and comprehensive 
statement yet given; with references to illustrations in Printing Art. Com- 
position in Fine Art, Kettelle, Chapter VI. A Course in Water Color, 
Prang Educational Company. Illustrations in Applied Arts Drawing 
Books, Seegmiller; the Prang Manuals; Color Problems, Vanderpoel. 


Decorative Arrangement 
Berry, Book, October 1903, p. 41. Bailey, Book, October 1905, p. go. 
Prang, Text Book, 7, p. 28. The Principles of Design, Batchelder, Chapter 
XIII. Design Packets, Davis Press. Council Year-Book, Vol. VII., 

Adaptation of Pattern to Material, Haney. 





THE WORKSHOP 
I 


A HANGING MATCH BOX 


STRUCTURAL DESIGN 


The essentials of the hanging match box are (1) a box, (2) a scratcher 
and (3) a panel on which the box and the scratcher are arranged. 

(1) The box is of such dimensions and of such shape that the matches 
will be held upright, so that even the last leaning match may be seen. A 
hanging box holding matches horizontally might be half full of matches and 
yet from its place on the wall appear empty. All corners touched by the fingers 
are slightly rounded. The upper edges are rolled outward that broken matches 
may be safely picked from the box. The back of the box extends one-half 
inch higher than the front and sides that the box may be easily tacked to the 
panel. A binding strip of metal three-eighths of an inch wide is bent around 
the upper part of the box and nailed to the panel to hold the parts together. 
The curves of the upper corners of the back are suggested by the neighboring 
tack heads. 

(2) The length of the scratcher is determined by the length of the strokes 
required in lighting various kinds of matches on an experimental strip of punched 
metal. The width of the scratcher is not so definitely suggested by its use. 
Its width therefore repeats the width of the box, thus making them intimately 
related parts of the design. 

Safety requires that the scratcher be arranged a convenient distance below 
instead of above the box. The hand in “following through” after striking the 
match above the box might break the lighted match against the upper edges 
of the box. The burning end of the match falling among the live matches 
or to the floor would be equally dangerous. 

In the pattern for the scratcher the upper edge is straight to match the 
bottom of the box above it. Simple curves soften the abrupt change from the 
verticals to the horizontal at the lower corners of the scratcher. Small circles 
representing three tack heads are located on the pattern. A quarter-inch 
margin bounds the punched area. The margin line is even with the edges 
of the scratcher except where it fits partly around the curves of . the 
tack heads. 

(3) The panel is only long and wide enough to serve as a well proportioned 
frame surrounding the box and scratcher. Economy of construction, a most 
important principle in design, dictates that this size of panel is not to be increased 
solely to afford room for decorations. 
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MAKING OF (1) PANEL, (2) BOX, AND (3) SCRATCHER 


(1) Furnish rough stock for panel 1-2” longer and 1-2” wider than 
finished dimensions of blank. Fig. 1, Plate II. Reduce rough stock to size. 
Trace pattern of panel design on opposite sides of blank. Cut to curved lines 
with coping saw. Square and smooth with file. 

(2) Make pattern for roughing out stock for box 1-4” longer and 1-4” 
wider than dimensions of finished blank, No. 2. Arrange and trace this rough 
pattern on sheet metal as suggested in Fig. 3, if several pieces are required for 
class work. The metal may be roughly bent down out of the way, Fig. 3, or 
up to facilitate cutting the corners. 

Trace on rough stock the pattern of the finished blank with sharpened 
nail. Tracing on metal requires so much pressure against the edges of the 
pattern that it is advisable, where many pieces are being traced, to provide 
a pattern cut from tin of the finished blank. 

Reduce rough stock to tracing of finished blank. Apply design of corners 
and finish to line with tinsmith scissors and file. 

Place the finished blank in vise ready for bending. The dotted lines, 
Fig. 4, represent the invisible edges of one side and the front of the box hidden 
from view by the nearer vise jaw. The dot and dash lines indicate the position 
of the other side and back of the box before bending. The heavy lines show 
this side and back after they have been bent over the top and the side of the 
farther vise jaw. 

Place the bent side and back in two grooves ripped in hard wood block. 
The dotted lines in Fig. 5 represent the invisible edges of the first side and back 
hidden from view in the grooves of the block. The dot and dash lines indicate 
the position of the other side and front before bending. The heavy lines show 
these parts bent to touch the front and side of the block. 

Punch tack holes in back of box. Roll upper front and side edges with 
pliers. 

Furnish rough stock for binding strip 1-8” longer and 1-8” wider than 
finished dimensions. Reduce to size with file. Locate corner lines with 
try square and bend with pliers. Punch tack holes. 

(3) Furnish rough stock for scratcher 1-2” longer and 1-2” wider than 
finished dimensions of blank, Fig. 1. 

Using carbon paper transfer tracing of design to metal allowing a 1-4” 
margin between the tracing of the edges of finished scratcher and the edges 
of the rough stock. Drive four nails through this margin to hold metal to 
block of waste wood. Fig. 6. With sharpened nail drive each punch an 
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ANTHONY THE WORKSHOP 





equal distance through punched area of metal, that all parts of the burr will 
be equally rough. Turn metal and punch holes for tacks. Trim away the 
1-4” margin and finish to line. 


ENSEMBLE 


Sand paper panel and stain, selecting color suggested by metal. Finish 
with wax. Clean metal with eraser and polish. Tack box and scratcher 
on panel. Drill holes in panel for tacks that support model on wall. 


WILLIS B. ANTHONY 


North Adams, Massachusetts 
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THE SEWING ROOM 


A TRAVELER’S OUTFIT 
I 


HERE was great excitement in the Goodspeed family. 
Mamma had just read to the five little Goodspeeds Aunt 
Eleanor’s letter. 

Aunt Eleanor was going to Europe—-going in just one 
year! What could they do for the dearest aunt any little girls 
ever had? 

“OQ, I know,” said Ruth, “we will make toilet articles for 
her suit case.” 

All were delighted. Beth the youngest was impatient to 
begin at once. 

Methodical, elder sister May lent a helping hand. A sponge 
bag or washcloth bag and washcloth were decided upon as simple 
articles such as could be easily made. 

For materials dotted Dresden muslin with its dainty rosebud 
pattern in pink and green was selected. A lining of stork sheeting 
made it impervious to water. 

Here are diagrams and directions prepared by sister May 
and pictures of the articles completed, C. 


Cut lengthwise a strip of muslin, A, 18 inches long and 7 inches 
wide. 

Cut a strip of stork sheeting, B, 12 1-2 inches long and 7 inches 
wide. 

Fold a on b and c on d with the wrong side out and sew the edges together 
with a 1-4 inch seam. Turn the bag. 

Fold a’ on b’ and c’ on d’, wrong side out, and sew the edges together 
with a 1-4 inch seam. Fit the lining inside the muslin bag, ef corresponding 
to e’f’. Turn in the top, and with a hem of 1 1-2 inches sew the muslin onto 
the lining upon the dotted line xy. Three-eighths of an inch above this line, 
stitch again, making a place for the draw ribbons. Draw in at x, around the 
bag and out at x a 1-2 inch ribbon 20 inches long. Sew the ends of the ribbon 
together. Draw another ribbon 20 inches long in at y, around the bag and 
out at y. Sew the ends together, and the bag is finished. 
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SISTER MAY THE SEWING ROOM 
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Edith, Beth’s senior by two years, with her superior know- 
ledge of the use of the crochet hook, volunteered to provide the 
washcloth. 

A square of Turkish bath toweling measuring ten inches 
was neatly hemmed. A border was added of double crochet 
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and scallops made with cotton yarn No. 20. The pattern was 
Edith’s device. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR MATERIAL 


Stork sheeting; stenciled scrim. 
1. Draw threads and copy patterns of Mexican drawn work. 
2. Ornament in cross-stitch patterns. 
Dotted Muslin. 
Use the dots as centers of daisies. Outline the petals of the flower with silk. 
Linen in white or natural color. 
Ornament with embroidery. 
Bindings. e 
English Twilled tape. 
Wash ribbon. 


Linings. 


Stork sheeting. 
Rubber cloth. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Third International Drawing 
Congress, or Art Congress, as it came 
to be called, so long a matter of 
prophecy, now history, will never be 
forgotten by the more than two 
hundred teachers and supervisors 
from the United States who were in 
London the first week in August. 

The three members of the official 
committee from America, Mr. Hall 
of New York, Mr. Carter of Denver, 
and Professor Woodward of New 
Orleans, were all present at the 
opening of the Exhibition on the 
evening of Monday, July 27th. Forty- 
one countries were represented in 
this the most comprehensive display ever made of the results of 
art education. An illustrated handbook of more than a hundred 
pages, edited by Keighley Snowden, with seventy-five full page 
plates from photographs by Reginald Haines, was prepared by 
the British Committee and sold at practically cost.* 

The Princess Louise, (Duchess of Argyll), accompanied 
by the Duke of Argyll, formally opened the exhibition. Among 
those present, several of whom gave words of welcome, were 
the Earl of Carlisle, Sir John Gorst, Sir C. Holroyd, Sir Aston 
Webb, Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, Sir Swire Smith, one of the 
most progressive woolen manufacturers in England and deeply 
interested in industrial education, Sir William Richmond, the 
famous decorator of St. Paul’s cathedral, Sir William Bousfield, 
and Mr. Walter Crane, known to everyone in the civilized world 
as a designer, author, and painter. 





*Copies of this valuable volume (Price, $1.00) can probably be had by applying to 
Mr. C. Myles Mathes 151 Cannon St., London, E, C 
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The American exhibit was given a very favorable position, 
the work of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts being hung in the 
same hall and side by side with that from the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts. The London Times, after praising the American work, added 
naively that it was hung on the same wall with the “equally 
admirable contributions of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts of Paris.’’, 
No exhibit was more carefully studied than was that from America 
and none called forth more frequent commendation. 

The Congress proper was opened on Monday morning August 
third by the president of the congress, the Right Honorable 
the Earl of Carlisle, who stated in the course of his address that 
while the first congress at Paris was attended by thirty official 
delegates from fifteen countries and had five hundred members, 
and the Berne congress was attended by forty delegates from 
twenty-five countries and enrolled about seven hundred members, 
the present congress was composed of fifty-two official delegates 
from thirty-seven countries and of eighteen hundred members. 

During the congress more than fifty addresses were given 
by the foremost teachers of Great Britain and her colonies, 
France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, Holland, and 
Hungary, all of which will appear in full in the proceedings to 
be published early in November. The speakers selected to 
represent the United States upon the congress program were 
all present: Mr. Arthur W. Dow, of Teachers’ College; Dr. 
James P. Haney, of New York City; Mr. Henry T. Bailey; 
Miss Euphrosyne Langley, of Chicago University; and Mr. Leslie 
W. Miller, of the Pennsylvania Museum School. 

But perhaps the most enjoyable and to Americans not the 
least educational features of the congress were the “extras:” 

(1) The drive about London. 

(2) The excursion to the palace of Hampton Court on 
Tuesday afternoon. 
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(3) The great congress reception at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum (formerly South Kensington Museum) on Tuesday 
evening, when the band of the Royal Regiment of Artillery and 
the Austro-Hungarian band furnished the music, and the Earl 
of Carlisle, Sir John Gorst, Mr. C. Myles Mathews, and other 
members of the British Committee received. It would be difficult 
to adequately describe the magnificence of this reception in the 
great galleries of this bewilderingly rich museum, with every 
one of its splendid halls thrown open to the guests. 

(4) The reception by Her Grace the Duchess of Sutherland, 
who came up from her country estate with a retinue of forty 
servants to open Stafford House, St. James’s Park, said by the 
Queen of England to be more beautiful than any palace of her 
own, and gave a reception to seven hundred members of the 
congress. The spacious halls of Stafford House, hung with 
priceless pictures by the old masters, and filled with the peculiar 
treasure of princes, the liveried servants, the music, the generous 
entertainment, and even the brilliancy of the costumes of the 
Duchess and her friends, were subordinate to the beauty and 
grace of the Duchess herself, not only as she received, but as she 
described modestly the excellent work in handicraft done under 
her patronage in the schools for crippled children. 

(5) The reception by Miss Frances R. Gray, at the St. 
Paul’s School, Brookgreen, Hammersmith, one of the most 
beautiful school buildings in England. 

(6) The reception by Mrs. Russell Barrington at Leighton 
House, Holland Road, where six hundred guests had the privilege 
of seeing not only the house and studio of Sir Frederick Leighton, 
but some of his most beautiful paintings and hundreds of his 
exquisite drawings. 

(7) The dinner given by His Grace the Earl of Carlisle 
and Lord Stanley of Alderley, in the banqueting hall of the Garden 
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Club at the Franco-British Exhibition, when three hundred 
guests, most of whom were official delegates representing state 
and municipal educational authorities in British colonies and — 
foreign countries, were most royally entertained. Among the 
speakers were Sir William Richmond, Sir Swire Smith, M. Paul 
Colin, Professor Beresford Pite of the Royal College, and Mr. 
Henry T. Bailey, who was chosen to represent the United States. 

(8) The reception at Crystal Palace given by Mr. Starr, 
its American manager, and Mr. Matthew Webb, the principal 
of the Crystal Palace School of Art, who was for many years 
the pupil, intimate friend, and assistant of Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 

(9) The visit to the galleries of Apsley House, Piccadilly, 
kindly opened to members of the congress by His Grace the 
Duke of Wellington, who, with his Duchess, received the guests 
most cordially and gave them a memorable afternoon. 

(10) The reception by Mrs. George Frederick Watts at 
Limnerslease, near Guilford, Surrey. The guests went by 
special train from Waterloo station, were met by carriages at 
Guilford, and visited the Watts gallery, an exhibit of the sculpture 
and pottery done by the villagers under direction of Mrs. Watts, 
the chapel built by the village workers from designs by Mr. Watts, 
and were received and entertained by Mrs. Watts herself in her 
beautiful home. 

(11) The visit to the Battersea Polytechnic, Goldsmiths 
College, Camberwell School of Art, and Westminster Technical 
Institution. 

(12) The visit to the Hammersmith School of Art, North- 
ampton Institute, and Sir John Cass Institute. 

(13) The memorable excursion to Windsor Palace by 
special train when, by gracious direction of His Majesty the King, 
every opportunity was afforded to the congress members to inspect 
the art treasures of the castle. 
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In addition to all these functions there were less imposing 
luncheons and receptions and dinners innumerable. Among 
them might be mentioned the reception by the Painters’ and 
Arts and Crafts’ Boards of the Lyceum Club; the dinners given 
by Lord Carlisle, and Mr. Augustus Spencer; the receptions by 
Lord Stanley, Mr. C. Myles Mathews, Miss May Morris, 
daughter of William Morris, and by Mr. Cobden-Sanderson, 
of the famous Doves Press; and the luncheon given at the St. 
Ermins Hotel by Miss Wheeler of the American Committee in 
honor of Miss Spiller, the Honorable Secretary of the British 
Committee, at which nine members of the American Congress 
Committee, six members of the French delegation, and five other 
guests, including Mrs. James Hall, Mrs. Arthur W. Dow, Miss 
Emily Sartain of the School of Industrial Design for Women, 
Philadelphia, and J. W. T. Vinall, the Honorable British Secretary 
of the British-American Association which did so much to 
promote the interests of the congress during the three years of 
preparation. 

But after all the supreme host was London himself, the 
largest city in the world and one of the most picturesque. It 
would be difficult to name another city offering such a group 
of attractions as St. Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, St. Bartholomew’s, 
and the ten other churches with beautiful towers by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, the National Gallery, the Tate Gallery, the Wallace 
Collection, the Dulwich Gallery, and the Royal College 
galleries. Besides, at this particular time the congress members 
had the opportunity of seeing the Retrospective Exhibition of 
works awarded gold and silver medals in the national competitions 
of British art school students during the last ten years; the annual 
exhibition of the Royal Academy, of the New Gallery, and in 
addition the extensive exhibits of French and English art at the 
Franco-British exhibition, these last being by far the most com- 
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prehensive and valuable exhibits of paintings and sculptures 
of the French and British schools ever brought together. 

Among the contributions to this congress a unique feature 
was the Conspectus of Art Education in the United States, edited 
by Dr. James P. Haney. This handsome volume containing 
information never before gotten together, and illustrations, some 
in color, representing the best work yet attained in art education 
in the United States, is a volume which should be in the library 
of every progressive supervisor of drawing in our country. This 
book will be reviewed in a future number of The School Arts Book. 

The permanent International Committee at its final meeting 
on Saturday August 8th, elected as the committee for the United 
States for the next Congress which will be held in some European 
country in 1912, Mr. James Frederick Hopkins, Baltimore, 
Chairman, Mr. John S. Ankeney, Columbia, Mo., and Mr. Ernest 
A. Batchelder, Pasadena, Cal. 


@ The contributed articles in this number, all appropriate to 
the season and related to the work outlined, will furnish sugges- 
tions to teachers in every grade. I wish especially to emphasize 
the value of Studies in Line. It has been said that what we get 
from a book depends upon what we bring to it, and drawings 
by upper grammar grade pupils and high school pupils prove, 
albeit in negative fashion, that what children get from a plant 
or any other natural object depends upon what they bring to it. 
Those who come with a mind stored with images of beauty see 
beauty in the specimen and represent it. The most important 
elements of beauty of form in plants are the infinite curves. 
Pupils should practise constantly the drawing of abstract curves 
of force, grace, and magnificence, should be led to search con- 
stantly for fresh illustrations, and to make such offhand notes 
of what they discover as those reproduced herewith. Such 
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observation me study will lead to something like an adequate 
appreciation of what Emerson had in mind when he wrote in 
his “Ode to Beauty,” 





“The frailest leaf, the mossy bark, 


Cunnta The acorn’s cup, the raindrop’s arc, 
Pe The swinging spider’s silver line, 
Ww The ruby of the drop ot wine, 
Be day The shining pebble of the pond, 


Thou inscribest with a bond 
b brow In thy momentary play, 
a Would bankrupt nature to repay.” 


Let us emphasize as never before in 


v 

XL 

a Wd.22, 

OR. d these upper grades the value of close 


J! observation and faithful detailed rendering 

thes of the facts of form. A careful study of the 

a exhibitions at the London Congress con- 

pon | firms me in the position set forth in the 


June editorial on the need in America of 

more serious delineation. In a recent 
letter from Mrs. Lydia Davis Hargreaves, of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ontario, Canada, occurs this passage: 


“My dear old teachers, Benjamin Constant and Bouguereau, used to say 
to me, ‘Now, Mademoiselle, you go back to America and teach, and send us 
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over some pupils with a foundation. The Americans need to do the underwork 
with the point. The last twenty-five years have done much, but plenty more 
remains to be done. You need in America better teachers, less showy. Sub- 
stance is what we want, not eye-catching superficialities. Work with the 
point, and paint only when the point has done its work and the eye hungers 
for the addition of color.’” 


Of course this refers primarily to art school students. We 
have learned that this accuracy of delineation and this avoidance 
of color is the very reverse of sound practice with little children, 
but we have also learned that from the seventh year onward we 
must insist on good drawing. Our boys and girls must get rid 
of slop and guess and bluff and swagger just as soon as possible, 
and learn that the prizes in art as in athletics fall ultimately to 
the well trained. 


@ The Calendar for September is the first of a new series, to 
be drawn upon the blackboard with white chalk and charcoal 
or with colored crayons. A plant appropriate to the month 
will be used as the decorative element, and an appropriate quo- 
tation will be added beneath the tablet of the days. The Goldenrod 
is the September flower throughout the northern zone. Teachers 
in the more southern latitudes should select some flower bloom- 
ing in September and well known to the children and use that 
flower in the side panels, with an appropriate quotation in the 
lower central space. 

The original, from which the photograph for the half-tone 
is taken, is always drawn in black and white, but colors may well 
be used in the schoolroom, especially in the lower grades. In 
reproducing the Calendar upon the blackboard draw first the 
frame, then subdivide the enclosed space as shown, for side panels, 
name of month, tablet, and quotation. Draw the goldenrod 
with the end of the crayon, rubbing down the chalk with the 
finger to give the gray which appears in the masses of flowers. 
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Compose the bouquets as shown, but study stalks of goldenrod 
as the basis for the drawing, to be sure of the growth. For the 
high lights in the flower clusters use the end of the crayon and 
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Lhe ay ldenrod’s in bloom. 





bear on hard. Print the name of the month next, then the 
tablet, and lastly the quotation, being careful about the spacing. 
Add with charcoal the dark background behind the flower heads 
to suggest the gloom of the woods, and stop it part way down 
as in the illustration, to suggest a middle distance of grass. Draw 
the flower forms on the tablet, and the dark lines about the 
heading. 
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The objection often made to blackboard drawing in colored 
crayon is reasonable. The drawings are ugly. The crude 
colors on the cold gray of the blackboard are extremely 
inharmonious. “Harmony in any group of elements is possi- 
ble only when the elements have something at least in com- 
mon,” as Dr. Ross says. But for every evil under the sun 
there’s a remedy, and here is one solution of this difficult 
problem in color: 

Draw the design in white and charcoal as already described. 
Then take a yellow-green crayon and go over the stalks, pedicels 
of the flowers, the leaves, and bracts, in a somewhat sketchy 
way; with a green crayon add a touch or two here and there 
in the leaves; with bright yellow go over the high lights of the 
flower masses. With an orange crayon draw a central line in 
each part of each letter of the word September. The effect of 
this warm color is surprisingly good. The color scheme is still 
a group of grays, but illuminated with touches from an analogous 
scale of pure color. All the elements have the white chalk-—-gray 

in common, and are therefore harmonious. Try it. 


@ In drawing the fall flowers and seed packs, let us give thought 
this year as never before to the selection in each case of an appro- 
priate medium, a medium which will express the character of the 
object and emphasize its beauty. The beauty sometimes lies not 
in fine curvature, nor in lovely color, but in the mere dapple of 
light and dark. This may be rendered effectively by drawing 
the object itself in a dark medium like pencil or ink, but occasion- 
ally it may be rendered more effectively by the use of white or 
some light medium upon a dark ground, or by drawing the 
background only in solid black, as shown in the illustration at 
the beginning of this editorial, a drawing by an eighth grade 
pupil, Newton, Mass. 
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@ Subscribers to The School Arts Book may be planning to 
write articles for magazines during the coming year; some may 
have to prepare papers for teachers’ meetings, and many who 
do not write for the presentation of their thought to others, may 
be anxious to improve in logic and in diction for their own enrich- 
ment and satisfaction. To all such I commend the following 
selections from a brief prepared by Dr. James P. Haney of New 
York, for the use of his own associates: 


THE SELECTION OF TOPIC 

1. Constructive and Developmental. 

2. Analytical and Comparative. 

3. Historical. 

4. Philosophical and Critical. 

To discover topics view one’s work in the light of the points suggested above. 

Necessary overlapping of suggested divisions. Unity comes from keeping 
ene main point in view. 

Keep continually turning subject over in mind, noting good subjects for 
consideration. 


THE GATHERING OF MATERIAL 
After determination of topic make first or general analysis. Decide upon 
main divisions. Try to think the article from start to finish. 
Make a tentative synopsis on these lines. 
Consider each main division and make systematic notes upon it. 
Adopt uniform size of paper for all notes and Mss. 
Make specific reference to article and page when taking notes. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF MATERIAL 


Collate on lines of tentative synopsis. 

Prepare detailed synopsis, using plenty of paper. 

Develop Introduction, Exposition, Summary. 

Keep main and subdivision titles but aim to make direct statements follow- 
ing each. 

Particularize details in numerical order. 

Seek to have sequence show the connection plainly. 

When synopsis is complete the sense of entire article should appear as 
a series of short crisp sentences. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF MATERIAL 

Prepare for writing first draft of article by careful reading for twenty 
minutes or so of some succinct straight-forward writer. Note his simplicity 
of statement. Aim to make your own as simple. 

Use short sentences. When a long sentence gives you trouble, break it 
into shorter ones. Keep a dictionary of synonyms at hand. 

Keep logical connection of parts plain. Make it possible to use thus, 
hence, therefore, etc., and do use these words frequently. They help the reader. 

All subdivisions should serve as texts for topic paragraphs. In first draft 
do not worry over elegance of form—aim for clear cut simple statement. 
THE EDITING OF THE FIRST DRAFT 

Read aloud first draft, keeping sharp eye on relative pronouns. See that 
tenses of related verbs agree. 

Take the readers’ point of view and elaborate any explanation that is not 
plain. Rewrite each sentence till perfect smoothness results. 

Second draft should be completed as for printer,—wide margins and but 
one side of paper used. 
BOOKS THAT WILL HELP 


Barrett Wendell—English Composition—Scribner. 

George P. Baker—The Principles of Argumentation—Ginn. 

Scott & Denny—Composition—Rhetoric—Allyn & Bacon, Boston. 
C. Johnson—Elements of Literary Criticism—-Harper. 


@ In a catalogue of the publications of the Doves Press, England, 
by Mr. Cobden-Sanderson, occurs a passage we should all lay 
to heart: 

“Greater than all that we can imagine, is the Reality of 
Life from its Beginning-—In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth--in the infinitudes of Time and Space, amid which, 
whether as a fact or as an idea, we still live to-day. Greater 
than all that we can imagine is Reality, and Man’s life as part 
of it, and it is this which, in the language of the compositor, 
we must compose, and in the language of the publisher, publish. 
Towards this greater workmanship, all work disinterestedly 
undertaken and done, for the world’s sake and for man’s, may 
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be conceived of as a contribution, both in itself and as an illus- 
tration, or as a tuning of the mind to the accomplishment of 
the greater--the workmanship of life. Man’s thought in every 
embodiment of it should show an adjustment of means to an 
end, and an order touched with delight.” 


@ Let us hold this year more strongly than ever the conviction 
that the daily work of the schoolroom offers us the best oppor- 
tunity for art. The prophet Zechariah saw that the kingdom 
of righteousness would never be perfectly established until the 
day should come when there would be “Holiness unto the Lord”’ 
even upon the bells of the horses, and when the pots in the Lord’s 
house should be like the golden bowls before the altar, ‘‘yea, 
when on every pot in Jerusalem should be holiness unto the 
Lord of Hosts.” We may be equally sure that the kingdom 
of beauty will never be fully come in the public school until 
every output under every subject is as admirable a piece of hand- 
icraft as the pupil can produce; until every number paper, essay, 
portfolio, or useful object in wood, leather, or any other medium, 
presents to the eye “an order touched with delight.” 

And if you wish to see an order touched with delight in the 
realm of arithmetic do get hold of that extraordinary volume, 
“Rara Arithmetica,” by David Eugene Smith, published by Ginn 
& Company, Boston. You will find therein facsimile reproduc- 
tions of manuscript pages of Euclid, illuminated in colors, which 
will serve as models for your pupils for all the years of their 
school life. 


@ Do you teach art? You do if you produce it,--if you write 
legibly, space your letters well, dress neatly in harmonious colors, 
and have your office and your home furnished simply and in 
good taste: othwerise, perchance, you just talk art. 


q@‘* Why not do as well as say?” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


LMOST every month I receive letters asking for information 

which will enable a young person without much schooling 
and with but little money to make a short cut to success in some 
department of applied art, like illustration, decorative design, 
or mechanical drafting. Sometimes the writers are very frank 
and state that the young person in question is rather averse to 
hard work, dislikes study, but draws continually for the fun 
of it, and loves to copy pen-and-ink illustrations by Gibson. 
Here is a sample letter. 


Mr. Henry T. Bailey, 
Editor of The School Arts Book, 

Dear Sir:— 

If it is not asking too much, will you kindly answer these questions, either 
in the magazine or by mail as suits your convenience. 

What training is necessary to fit one to make drawings for the ‘“‘Fashion 
Department” of magazines like “‘The Ladies’ Home Journal?’ What price 
is paid for such work? 

What training is required to fit one to become an interior decorator? 
What are the returns? 

In which line is there a better opening for a young woman, decorating, 
illustrating (in that limited sense), or public school supervision of drawing? 

Very truly yours, U. H. 


Before replying to this correspondent I wrote to the editor 
of The Ladies’ Home Journal and received the following letter 
which I have permission to publish. 

My Dear Mr. Bailey :— April 30, 1908. 

Your letter of April twenty-seventh to Mr. Bok, has come to my hand. 
I would be very glad indeed to give you some information if I felt I had any 
that would really be worth while. We get just such inquiries here constantly : 
in regard to the best way for one to become proficient in fashion drawing and 
in other branches of Art. 

I do not know that there is any special school for fashion artists. I think 
those who have been successful in this class of drawing, have been artists 
who have taken it up as a rather profitable means of livelihood. It is dangerous 
to quote prices for this work as it varies considerably, depending on the mag- 
azines who publish it and the artists who produce it. Moreover, it is not 
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easy by any means to make a success at it, as many prominent illustrators 
have found out. 


I regret that I cannot be of greater assistance, and remain, 
Very truly yours, Frank S. Guild, Washington, D. C. 


This letter but emphasizes the necessity of a good general 
art school discipline as a prerequisite to successful specialization. 
Teachers everywhere should advise aspiring boys and girls who 
appear to have special ability, to complete a good English high 
school course and graduate with honor, before thinking of special 
training, and then to put in two years at least in an art school 
affording training in both freehand and mechanical drawing, 
modeling and design, before deciding what special line of work 
they will follow. A boy with a whim for illustration may discover 
in an art school that he has real ability in design, and a girl who 
adores Gibson drawings may discover after all that her place is in 
an architect’s office. Experience with various kinds of work, and 
the opinion of observant teachers, are good checks upon the 
enthusiasms of “‘exceptional’’ children and their visionary parents. 


@Here is a letter which means, being interpreted, “Let us 
all work together to turn out a better public school product.” 
Mr. Editor :— 

I wonder if the writer of the communication signed ‘‘The Great I,” published 
in the May number, realizes that the condition of affairs he specifies is a reflec- 
tion upon the schools over which he, and others like him, have supervision. 

I am an art student of long standing, and in the course of my work have 
met many fellow-craftsmen and have yet to find one who has not come through 
a Grammar school, which, if there is anything in the name, should imply that 
pupils from such, ought to be conversant with rules of grammar, and be able 
to write a well constructed letter. 

The majority of art students, at least those whom I have met are High 
School graduates, some come from colleges, and a very few from private schools 
and tutors, consequently, “The Great I’s’’ remark could not be a reproach 
upon Art Students as a class without reflecting upon his own educational 
institutions. Yours truly, M. P. McKee. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Among Flowers and Trees with the Poets. By Minnie Curtis 
Wait and Merton Channing Leonard. 416 pp. 51-2x8. 
Fifteen full-page half-tone illustrations. Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co., Boston. $1.00. 


This volume, dedicated to all lovers of nature, was prepared originally 
to aid teachers who require quotations to be used in connection with nature 
study. It contains not only thousands of quotations from the most clear-eyed 
observers among the poets, but several appendices of unusual value, including 
floral symbolism or the language of flowers, flowers appropriate to the months, 
a list of complete poems relative to particular flowers, an index by authors, 
and a general index by flowers. The text of the volume is divided into six 
parts, the first containing quotations about flowers in general, the second 
quotations concerning specific flowers arranged alphabetically, the third quota- 
tions about trees and shrubs in general, the fourth specific trees and shrubs 
in alphabetical order, the fifth quotations concerning flowerless plants like 
the ferns, lichens, and mosses, and the sixth information concerning national 
flowers. It would be difficult to name a more comprehensive treatment of 
this fascinating subject or any book of quotations more satisfactorily arranged 
for handy reference than this well printed volume, which does for the flowers 
what Miss Churchill’s “Birds in Literature’ does for the birds. To all lovers 
of nature and teachers of nature study, it is an indispensable book. The 
price of the book, formerly two dollars, has been reduced to one dollar by 
special request of the authors to bring it within the reach of all teachers. 


The Applied Arts Drawing Books. Edited by Wilhelmina Seeg- 
miller. Published by Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover. Books 
for third and fourth grades, 36 pp. 7x11, with about 
100 illustrations, 10 centseach. For the fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades, 40 pp. 8x13 with more than 100 
illustrations, 15 cents each. 


“The purpose of these books,” as stated by the publishers, “is not merely 
to teach children to draw but to apply their ability along normal and useful 
lines, to teach them art not for art’s sake but because of its relation to their 
life, in their homes, in the industry they may enter as workers, and in the 
literature which they may read or even illustrate. In this practical quality 
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these books are absolutely unique. They face toward the future rather than 
toward the past.” 

There are twelve books in the series, two for each year above the second 
grade. The six books giving work for autumn and winter have already appeared. 
The others will be ready when needed. The books are arranged so that pages 
may be removed and used as art material in construction work. They contain 
an unusual amount of happy quotations, fac-simile reproductions of excellent 
freehand printing, suggestions for calendars, book covers, lamp shades, mag- 
azine holders, etc. The cover for the books is by T. B. Hapgood. The animal 
drawing is by Ernest Thompson Seton. The books contain fine reproductions 
of landscapes by such men as Inness, Murphy, Tryon, and Corot. The pencil 
sketches in many cases are by “artists who have made national reputations 
for work in this medium.” The sketches are reproduced by an entirely new 
process by which the soft pencil quality of the originals is well retained. The 
most notable feature of the series from a technical point of view is the color 
work. Never before have children had placed at their disposal such fresh and 
crisp plant drawing, such harmoniously colored designs, or such richly toned 
landscapes. 

Of course the books contain some pages which cannot be considered as 
ideal. That is inevitable in a new publication of this kind. But on the other 
hand the books as a whole practise what they preach and present to the pupils 
a fine example of applied art. An absolutely unique and especially commend- 
able feature is to be found in the end papers, without exception excellent in 
design and in color. 

Both author and publishers are to be congratulated on having produced 
a series of books destined to be so helpfully educational to children, books 
which will take their place at once, in the very forefront of the art educational 
forces of our time. 


The Parallel Course Drawing Books. By C. S. Hammock and 
A. G. Hammock. Published by D. C. Heath & Company. 
Each book of 40 pages, 8x 10}. Price, $1.80 per dozen. 
This series consists of four books. The authors say that the books 

have been made in response to a large and growing demand for a course based 

upon the pencil as the universal medium for drawing. Brush drawing with 
ink and with water colors is not excluded, hence the title of the publication, 
which presents parallel courses in pencil and in brush drawing. Several 
features of this series are worthy of special commendation. The illustrations 
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almost without exception are correct in perspective and consistent with the 
laws of growth. The pencil drawings are large and simple and handled with 
a directness which leaves the pupil in no possible doubt as to what he should 
try to do. The wash drawings are equally frank and admirable in technique 
and many of the color illustrations are among the best yet published for chil- 
dren to study. The text is concise and clear, and the covers of the books 
unusually attractive both in design and in color. The course advocated is in 
harmony with the seasons and with other school work and offers both pupil 
and teacher a good deal of latitude in subject. 

This series seems well adapted to ungraded schools and to schools where 
the time allowed for drawing is somewhat limited. How good to have at 
last whole books full of illustrations for chiidren to study which artists would 
accept as art. 


The Wash Method of Handling Water Color. By Frank Forrest 
Frederick. 18 pp. 7x10. 8 half-tone plates, one in 
color. The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. $.50 


This well printed pamphlet advocates careful drawing with the pencil 
before the brush is used to add color. The text is concise, clear, and adequate 
to the purpose, the plates perfectly illustrate the method described, and the 
whole pamphlet offers a wholesome lesson to those students (and their name 
is legion) who, in the words of Mr. Alfred East, wish “to canter before they 
can crawl.” 


Decorative Plant and Flower Studies. By J. Foord. Pages ro 1-2 
x 14 1-2. Forty full page plates, half of them in color, with 
additional illustrations in pen and ink, decorative title pages, 
end papers, and covers. Published by Batsford. Imported 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons. $15. 

This handsome volume, with the most carefully drawn and most satisfac- 
torily colored flower studies available for teachers of design, has an introduc- 
tory note by Mr. Lewis F. Day, and most readable and more than ordinarily 
instructive text by the artist-author, Miss Foord. The plates contain four 
hundred studies of plant growth and detail, and are models of good honest 
rendering. The nen drawings in the text are even better than in the full page 
plates, but the book is of special value for its suggestive coloring. The plates 
give well the general effect of the natural specimen because the colors used 
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are similar to those in nature, but in both hue and value the colors have been 
modified to bring them into harmony with one another and with the white 
paper of the page. The results are altogether admirable as models to be placed 
before public school children. No other book on flower study presents 
colored plates of equal value. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


THE UNIVERSAL GUIDE OF STANDARD ROUTES AND ITINERARIES 
OF TOURIST TRAVEL ALL OVER THE WORLD. By Durrant Thorpe, 
author and publisher, 332 Washington St., Boston. A volume of nearly 
300 pages, valuable to all who plan routes of travel for their vacations. 
It is not a guide book in the ordinary sense, but a pathfinder based on 
years of experience and observation. 


REPORT OF THE PLAN COMMISSION IN THE CITY OF COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
A handsome richly illustrated volume of 60 pages, valuable to all interested 
in civic improvement. The commission making the report consisted 
of Austin W. Lord, Albert Kelsey, Charles N. Lowrie, Charles Mulford 
Robinson, and H. A. McNeil. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE INSPECTOR OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION, 
ONTARIO, CANADA. This volume of 255 pages, 93 of which are plates 
showing school work and educational equipment, will prove an eye- 
opener to those who think art and industrial educational activity on the 
American continent is confined to the United States. Mr. Albert H. Leake, 
Inspector of Technical Education, has produced an attractive and valuable 
report. It is prepared and published by L. K. Cameron, Toronto. 


BULLETIN NUMBER FIVE. PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIRST ANNUAL 
MEETING, CHICAGO. NUMBER ONE. Published by The National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education. This neat pamphlet of 
68 pages contains, among other valuable material, an address by President 
Eliot, by President Prichett, by President Carroll D. Wright, and by Leslie 
W. Miller, principal of the Pennsylvania School of Industrial Art. . Copies 
may be had at ten cents each from the office of the society, 546 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS. Pub- 
lished by Frederick Keppel & Company, 4 East 39th St., New York. A 
volume of 166 pages with more than eighty fine reproductions of etchings 
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and prints by famous artists. A model publication of its kind of more 
than passing value. 


PENCIL SKETCHING. By Henry W. Poor, Boston Normal School. 
A set of nine plates dealing with the rendering of tree forms, 
singly and in landscape. The original strokes of the pencil are well 
reproduced. 


ART IN ENGLAND during the Elizabethan and Stuart Periods. By Aymer 
Vallance. The special Spring Number for 1908 of “The International 
Studio” beautifully printed and illustrated in color. John Lane Co. 
$2.50 net. 


A GUIDE TO THE PAINTINGS IN THE CHURCHES AND MINOR MUSEUMS 
OF FLORENCE: A Critical Catalogue with Quotations from Vasari. 
By Maud Cruttwell. Illustrated with numerous miniature reproductions 
of the pictures and frescoes listed and described. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.25 net. 


WHISTLER. By Bernard Sickert. A biographical and critical account of 
the famous artist, with numerous illustrations and a list of his paintings 
in oil. E. P. Dutton & Co. 75 cents net. 


THE SPORT OF BIRD STUDY. By Herbert K. Job. The author, 
an enthusiastic nature photographer, here describes some of his 
experiences while hunting birds with a camera. Outing Publishing Co. 
$2.00 net. 


OUR BIRD FRIENDS. By Geogre F. Burba. Characterized by its publishers 
as “probably the plainest Bird book ever written, and the easiest to under- 
stand.’”” Printed in large type, with ten pictures in colors. Outing 
Publishing Co. $1.00 


JEWELLERY. By H. Clifford Smith. An exhaustive treatise covering the 
subject of jewellery from classical times to the present, with exquisite 
illustrations of several hundred examples. Illustrated in color. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $7.50 net. 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By Julia de 
Wolf Addison. Mrs. Addison’s new book deals with the minor 
arts as practised during the Middle Ages. The many illustrations 
in color and duogravure from rare prints and photographs, and 
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text-cuts from old engravings, richly supplement the text. L. C. Page 
& Co. $3.00. 


A HISTORY OF ART. By Dr. G. Caroti. Vol. I., Ancient Art, revised by 
Mrs. Arthur Strong. A lucid outline of the history of ancient art as 
revealed by modern research, illustrated with 540 pictures in the text. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. net 


THE SUMMER MAGAZINES 


THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO for June contains many articles of specia| 
interest to American teachers, one by Lelia Mechlin on Winslow Homer 
and His Work, and one by Elizabeth Luther Cary on the Barbizon painters. 
The first of these has nine illustrations and the second ten. There are 
several admirable color plates, three fresh and juicy water colors by J. 
Buxton Knight, a rich and harmonious panel by Frank Brangwyn, and 
two color embroideries in oil paint by Gaston La Touche. The 
frontispiece contrasts finely with Tending the Flocks, page 285; one 
is a harmony of warm colors, the other of cool colors. The differ- 
ence between appropriate handling in w ater color and in ‘oil is 
admirably set forth by the Dover plate, page 291, and the decorative 
panel, page 315. 

The July number contains the best example of the use of colored 
pencils in sketching from an architectural subject that we have ever had. 
The plate is Quimper, by W. H. Charlton. The pencil drawings by this 
artist illustrating Brittany as a sketching ground, afford good examples 
for high school pupils to study. This number contains the first of two 
articles on the National Sculpture Society’s exhibit at Baltimore, by Leila 
Mechlin, and reviews of foreign arts and crafts exhibits with 
sixteen illustrations from beautiful objects, the most notable being 
an arras tapestry by Morris & Company from the last cartoon designed 
by Sir Edward Burne-Jones, called The Passing of Venus. The Seashore 
by Moonlight, from the oil painting by John Lavery, affords another good 
illustration of a harmony in cool colors. The International Congress 
for the Advancement of Drawing and Art Teaching is set forth in a concise 
but comprehensive article by Florence N. Levy, with illustrations from 
the exhibit. 

The second article on the National Sculpture Society at Baltimore, 
by Leila Mechlin, appears in the August number with twelve illustrations 
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among them a half-tone from the already famous group by Lorado Taft, 
called The Blind. Splendid illustrations in black and white show recent 
etchings by D. Y. Cameron. The most surprising contribution to this 
number is the New Indian School of Painting, by E. B. Havell, with three 
full-page plates in color, of the most unusual character. But perhaps 
the illustrations best worth the study of the drawing teacher are those 
by Albert Sterner, the subjects of an article by Arthur Hoeber. Lines 
so full of intention, black and white tones so richly suggestive of color, 
are seldom reproduced even in the Studio. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE for June contains some unusually brilliant etchings 





by C. H. White, illustrating an article on Salem, Massachusetts, and a 
valuable article with seven illustrations on the art of Edmund C. Tarbell 
There are also three notable color plates, one remarkable for the intense 
brilliancy of artificial illumination by Howard Pyle, and two others by 
H. E. Smith notable rather for the effective use of tints with a half-tone 
plate in black and white than for their composition or drawing. 

The July number contains an illustrated article on clouds by Arthur 
W. Clayden, of value in teaching landscape drawing, and some rather 
extraordinary tinted half tones by C. H. Shorey, illustrating The Unknown 
Palisades. The plate best worth the study of the teacher of drawing, 
however, is that by Elizabeth Shippen Green, page 280. There are several 
admirable pen and ink ‘drawings by Vernon Howe Bailey illustrating 
Barrow the Repellent. 

The August number opens with a piece of rich coloring, Edric the 
Singer, by Howard Pyle. There are three unusual color plates by Elizabeth 
Shippen Green, the child sitting in a patch of sunshine being perhaps 
the best of the three.- The novel decorative pages by Howard Pyle for 
Brian Hooker’s Edric and Sylvaine, are startlingly original, full of life 
and color and admirably reproduced. Compare the sunset light, page 
386, with the cool interior and the warm outside light, pages 392 and 393. 
Paris by Night contains some most successful reproductions of very extra- 
ordinary photographs. 


In SCRIBNER’S for July the second of Will H. Low’s A Chronicle of Friend- 








ships, with illustrations by the author and from his collections, introduces 
Robert Louis Stevenson and Barbizon. The best plates in this number 
are from the drawings of A. Castaigne, the delicately tinted frontispiece 
being the best of all. 
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The August number gives the first part of The House of Rimmon 
by Henry van Dyke, a drama well worth the reading and brilliantly illus- 
trated by W. H. Everett. The frontispiece in green and violet is a success- 
ful venture with a fresh pair of complementaries. Almost all tinted 
half tone work heretofore has been done in orange and blue. The illus- 
trations by F. Walter Taylor for The Dowry, are admirable illustrations 
of the successful application of a definite scale of values. Perhaps the 
most successful color work of the month in magazine illustration is in the 
four plates by N. C. Wyeth. Take them in the order of the seasons,The 
Plowing, The Mowing, The Summer Evening, and The Harvest Home, 
and notice the ripening tone of color, plate by plate, and the increasing 
fullness of color suggested but not actually imitated. There are some 
unusually clever pencil drawings by Henry J. Peck illustrating The Gasoline 
Prairie Schooner, those on pages 198 and 202 being the best. 


THE CENTURY for June contains four more of Guérin’s plates illustrating 
The Spell of Egypt. Of these four, that used as the frontispiece is perhaps 
best worthy of such distinction. That representing the Colossi of Memnon 
with the Nile in flood is the next best, while the great colonnade at Luxor 
is the worst. The most interesting article to the teacher of drawing is 
that on the Concealing Coloration of Animals by Gerald H. Thayer, with 
fourteen extraordinary illustrations. 

The July number contains a series of unusually strong drawings by 
Wladislau T. Benda, illustrating life in a Polish mountain village. The 
best half tone illustration is that by Clifford W. Ashley, A Whaler at Anchor 
in the Harbor of the Cape Verd Islands. But one must look to the engrav- 
ing by Cole, Shepherds of Acadia, to see how lovely a perfectly graduated 
series of gray tones may be. 

The August number contains a good portrait of Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, a wood engraving from a photograph. Two rather unusual 
and striking half tones are the Young Girl, by Barry Faulkner, page 537, 
and the decoration drawn by Ellen Macauley, page 547. The Spell of 
Egypt continues with two brilliant plates by Guerin, which, had the skies 
reproduced more quietly, would have been admirably suggestive of the 
brilliancy of Egpytian landscape. There is a brief article on Lorado 
Taft and His Work, by Henry B. Fuller, illustrated with two half tones 
from his latest masterpiece, The Blind. 

PRINTING ART for June contains as frontispiece a faithful reproduction of 
a painting by Gilbert Stuart representing Donna Matilde Stoughton de 
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Jaudenes now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. Every 
person interested in the education of the public should read What Exhi- 
bitions Can Do, an illustrated article by John Cotton Dana. The adver- 
tising pages afford an unusual number of good illustrations to show the 
importance of a scale of values in determining color effects. The import- 
ance of having the third tone somewhere near middle value between the 
tone of the paper and that of the darkest value used, is set forth both 
positively and negatively. 

The July number contains an article on Pen Drawing by William 
P. Bodwell with four full-page illustrations and a tailpiece. The article 
on Design in Current Publications will furnish suggestions to the teacher 
of design. 

The August number contains a good article on Edwin A. Abbey as 
Illustrator, by Charles H. Caffin, and an article by Edwin O. Grover on 
Some New Processes of Illustration. The advertising pages as usual 
are full of suggestions to the teacher both as to composition in line, and the 
use of color. 


THE CRAFTSMAN for June contains the ninth in Mr. Batchelder’s series of 
articles on Design in Theory and Practice, and a readable discussion of 
the question ‘‘Is there a Sex Distinction in Art?’”’ by Giles Edgerton. 

The tenth installment of Design in Theory and Practice appears in 
the July number. Millet’s peasant life as a boy and its influence on his 
art is told from the notes of the late Wyatt Eaton, his friend and pupil, 
by Charlotte Eaton. Every art student should read the brief paper by 
Pamela Coleman Smith entitled, “Should the Art Student Think?” and 
think about it. Karl von Rydingsvard contributes an illustrated paper 
on the art of wood carving, a practical lesson for beginners. 

The August number contains a good article by Giles Edgerton on the 
recent International Exhibition of painting at Pittsburg, with thirteen 
illustrations. Herbert M. Lome writes on the Thatched Roofs of England 
and gives illustrations which are admirable subjects for decorative render- 
ing in values. Mr. Batchelder contributes his eleventh article on Design, 
and Mertice MacCrea Buck gives directions for making albums, portfolios, 
and guest books. 


CHE MANUAL TRAINING MAGAZINE for June opens with an article on 
industrial Education in Elementary Schools, by Frank M. Leavitt. Chesh- 
ire L. Boone gives the fourth installment of his course of study in manual 
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training, Mr. William R. Ward presents a study in the development of 
transportation, and B. W. Johnson writes on work with the coping saw, 
and gives many illustrations of work suitable to children in elementary 
grades. John C. Brodhead contributes an article on Cardboard Construc- 
tion, and Louis C. Butler writes on Interest Aids in Grade Joinery. The 
department of shop problems under George A. Seaton, Editor, contains 
many suggestions for the wide-awake teacher, provided he approaches 
every illustration with the question, “Is this the free and adequate embodi- 
ment of the idea?” 


MASTERS IN ART, in the February number, deals with Cirvelli,an early master 


of the Venetian school, whose works have an almost Dutch rendering 
of detail but are unmistakably Venetian in their display of figured textiles 
and general magnificence of effect. The plates fully maintain the high 
standard established by Masters in Art. The March number, just out, 
displays the work of the Dutch artist Maes, whose work illustrates per- 
fectly the subordination of accessories to the center of interest. 
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MAY CONTEST 


Le the coming school year we hope to make the work of 
The School Arts Guild more attractive than ever by offering 
fresh prizes and by being more liberal in our distribution of 
awards. Hundreds of letters from teachers and children have 
confirmed our belief in the educational value of the Guild. 


First Prize, Book, Box Binney & Smith’s Special Artists’ 
“Crayola,” and Badge with gold decoration. 


Myra Stacy, VIII, Gill, Mass. 


Second Prize, Box Binney & Smith’s “Crayola,” and Badge 
with silver decoration. 


Ruby E. Bruffee, IV, Patten School, Shelburne, Mass. 
Hattie Clinger, V, Bickler School, Austin, Texas. 
TElfrieda L——— 

Helen Park, VIII, Franklin School, Englewood, N. J. 
Viola Rogness, VII, Lowell School, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Third Prize, Box American Crayon Co.’s “Crayograph,” and 
Badge. 


Waldo Allen, V, Skinner School, E. Shelburne, Mass. 

Agnes Bard, VIII, Orleans, Mass. 

Eliza Baxley, VIII, 216 N. South Carolina Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 
Carmine Dimeo, VII, Meadow St., Bristol, Conn. 

George Elliott, VIII, Liberty School, Englewood, N. J. 

*LeRoy E. Nickerson, III, E. Harwich, Mass. 

Clifford Outhous, II, 1520 W. Third St., Sioux City, Iowa. 

Edna Rannberg, VII, Austin, Texas. 

Rupert Smith, VII, Patten School, Shelburne, Mass. 

Henry Theed, VII, 5245 St. Clair St., Collinwood, Ohio. 


t Send complete address. 
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Fourth Prize, The Badge. 


*Milton Bangs, III, 26 Winthrop St., Augusta, Me. 
Francis E. Barnard, IV, Patten School, Shelburne, Mass. 
Helen M. Barnes, I, 50 School St., Claremont, N. H. ; 
Katie Bieber, 5309 McClure Ave., Collinwood, Ohio. 

*George Brow, IV, Jonas Perkins School, East Braintree, Mass. 
Amelia Cudworth, III, Southbridge, Mass. 

Margaret Dailey, III, 6 Bradbury St., Augusta, Me. 

Henry Delehanty, IX, 4 Summer St., Southbridge, Mass. 

Helen Donovan, Jonas Perkins School, East Braintree, Mass. 
*George M. Frazier, 306 Commercial St., East Braintree, Mass. 
Gerterude Glocksine, IV, 311 S. Welcome St., Minot, N. D. 

Ruth Hill, VIII, Sayles St., Southbridge, Mass. 

Ethel Hoffner, I, Lyman St., Collinwood, Ohio. 

Hazel Horton, V, Bickler School, Austin, Texas. 

Olivia Jerauld, VIII, E. Harwich, Mass. 

Sherman Junior, II, Liberty School, Englewood, N. J. 

May Kingsbury, IX, Shelburne, Mass. 

Charles E. Lord, V, Hunt School, Weymouth, Mass. 

Floyd Morrow, V, Collinwood, Ohio. 

Luella Mundt, V, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Mildred Nickerson, I, Orleans, Mass. 

Elisabeth Patch, VIII, Miss Coolidge’s School, Framingham, Mass. 
Angelina Peloquin, V, Southbridge, Mass. 

Myron Reed, VII, North St., Bristol, Conn. 

Marion Remick, V, Hunt School, Weymouth, Mass. 

Alice Rogness, VIII, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Christie Schwamb, IV, Oradell, N. J. 

Madeline Sliney, VI, Tarbell Street School, E. Pepperell, Mass. 
Vivian Summers, IV, 656 E. 1st St., Minot, N. D. 

Arabella Swift, VII, Elmwood Park, E. Braintree, Mass. 
*Raymond Swift, 112 Winthrop St., August, Me. 

Raymond Tournier, VII, Shelburne, Mass. 

Norman Wold, IV, 216 West Third St., Minot, N. D. 

Harriet Wright, III, Brookline Road, R. F. D., Pepperell, Mass. 
Bernard —,, Penn Kindergarten, Thompson and Eighth Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dora————,, Penn Kindergarten. 

————, Penn Kindergarten. 
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Honorable Mention 


Frank Belyea, Pepperell 

Opal Benson, Sioux City 
*Marguerite Blake, Melrose 
Robert Boyd, Augusta 

Mildred Bruggert, Collinwood 
Margherita Chase, Pepperell 
Gordon Cochran, Englewood 
Alice Cole, Weymouth 

Fred Cole, Sioux Falls 

Alice J. Coyle, Weymouth 
Mary L. Cratzer, Atlantic City 
Leslie Cromack, E. Shelburne 
Westley Dahl, Braintree 
Dorothy Davis, Shelburne 
Edward R. Diggs, Englewood 
Frank Dinsmore, Shelburne 
Frank Dolinske, Sioux Falls 
Stanley Douglas, Augusta 
Raymond A. Eldredge, Chatham 
Dorothy Fiegel, Austin 

*Arthur Garrabrant, Oradell 
Margaret Grant, Southbridge 
Christine Green, Gill 

Gladys Hedden, Sioux City 
*Gladys C. Holden, Southbridge 
Frances Ireman, Englewood 
Helen Jerauld, E. Harwich 
Gertrude Lang, West Point 
Ambrose Levangie, South Braintree 


Phillip Liberman, Boston 
*Spencer Loveland, Chatham 
Abel Nelson, Bristol 

Grace Nickerson, Harwichport 
Joseph Nickerson, E. Harwich 
Luther Otterness, Minot 

Edith Palmer, E. Pepperell 
Harry Perry, Southbridge 
Margaret Pierenoud, Sioux Falls 
*John Quinlan, Augusta 
Raymond Risley, Bristol 
*Frances Ritzi, Collinwood 
Evelyn Ruddock, Shelburne 
Walter Seaholm, Austin 

Sadie Semach, S. Braintree 
Harris Shelton, Collinwood 
Curtis Skakel, Sioux City 

Tokie Slocum, Minot 

Theresa Smith, Englewood 
Leslie Stevens, Bristol 

Joseph St. Lawrence, S. Braintree 
Royal Story, Minot 

Edd Turner, Austin 

Russell Upjohn, Minot 
Marguerite Welch, Pepperell 
Doris Wilder, Augusta 

Clement Williams, Collinwood 
Blanche R. Yates, Atlantic City 
Anna——, Sioux Falls 


The drawings submitted for the May contest were selected 
with greater care than usual by the local supervisors, and there- 


fore presented a higher general average of attainment. 


The 


nature drawings were as a rule well handled so far as color, shape 
of sheet, and mounting are concerned, but the upper grade draw- 
ings lacked precision. Pupils do not use their eyes enough; conse- 
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quently their fingers mumble inarticulately what they have to 
say about the forms of things. 

We do not regret that so many Massachusetts towns send 
work for these contests, but we do regret the proportion of com- 
petitors from that state. We are anxious to secure many more 
examples of work from other states west and south. 

Here is a letter from a boy in an Iowa city. We want to 
find a “George” in every city and town in the country. 


The Davis Press, 

38-44 Front Street, Worcester, Mass., 
Dear Sirs: 

I go to the Horace Mann School. I am in Jr. IV. Grade. This is the 
first time Ive ever sent any of my drawing to you and of course I don’t expect 
to get very much. I painted this sunset Monday evening May 19, 1908. And 
as I say I don’t expect to get much but I’m trying to get a badge or honorable 
mension, aint I. I can’t think of anything else to wright you just now. Will 
you please answer this letter as soon as posobile. Good day please answer 
soon, will you. Yours truly, George. 


Here is a letter from a Massachusetts boy. We would 
like also to see the spirit of Solomon spreading among the school 
children of the country. 


Dear Mr. Bailey: 

I was very much surprised to see a prize awaiting me when I came to 
school last Monday. When I sent away I thought my name would be in Hon- 
orable Mention column, but my luck turned around. I thank you very much 
for what you sent me. Many boys when they saw me with the pin asked me 
all kinds of questions till they said they would try also to get what I got. As 
long as I have begun I shall try to end. I think I will send some designs in 
for next month. Yours very truly, Solomon. 


Please remember the regulations: 


Pupils whose names have appeared in The School Arts Book as having 
received an award, must place on the face of every sheet submitted thereafter 
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a G, for (Guild) with characters enclosed to indicate the highest award received, 
and the year it was received, as follows: 


1’ eS CS Go ces 
05 ‘06 07 06 an 0? 


These mean, taken in order from left to right, Received First Prize in 
1905; Second Prize in 1906; Third Prize in 1907; Fourth Prize in 1906; Mention 
in 1907. For example, if John Jones receives an Honorable Mention, there- 
after he puts M and the year, in a G on the face of his next drawing submitted. 
{f on that drawing he gets a Fourth Prize, upon the next drawing he sends 
in, he must put a 4 and the date, and so on. If he should receive a Mention 
after having won a Second Prize, he will still write 2 and the date on his later 
drawings, for that is the highest award he has received. 











(2 Those who have received a prize may be awarded an honorable mention 
if their latest work is as good as that upon which the award was made, but 
no other prizes unless the latest work is better than that previously submitted. 


(The jury is always glad to find special work included, such as language 


papers upon subjects appropriate to the month, home work by children o 
talent, examples of handicraft, etc. 


{@ Remember to have full name and mailing address written on the back 
of each sheet. Send the drawings flat. 


(2 If stamps do not accompany the drawings you send, do not expect to 
obtain the drawings by writing for them a month later. Drawings not accom- 
panied by return postage are destroyed immediately after the awards are made. 


{eA blue cross on a returned drawing means “It might be worse!”” A blue 
star, fair; a red star, good; and two red stars,—-well, sheets with two or three 


are usually the sheets that win prizes and become the property of The Davis 
Press. 


Io!I 











ART SCHOOLS 


The art schools whose announcements appear in this list 
are among the best in the country. For more complete informa- 
tion send a letter with return postage, mentioning this magazine. 


CINCINNATI ART ACADEMY 

Courses in Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Wood Carving, Decorative 
Design, Porcelain Painting, etc. Tuition for the entire academic year, $25. 
Day and night classes. Unusual proportion of men-students. Museum 
collections for reference. J. H. Gest, Eden Park, Cincinnati, O. 


DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED AND FINE ARTS. 
Mechanics Institute, Rochester, N. Y 

Offers six regular courses and four post-graduate courses: The Fine 
Arts, Decorative Arts and Crafts, Normal Art, Architectural, Costume Design 
and Saturday Course for Children. Post-graduate courses in Fine Art, Decor- 
ative Art, Art Handicraft and Architecture. 

Special day and evening classes in Elementary Drawing, Life, Decorative 
Design, Illustration, Lettering, Sign Painting, Architectural Drafting, Modeling, 
Pottery, Copper and Silver Smithing and Jewelry. 

Day classes in Perspective, Painting, Modeling, and Sculpture, Pottery, 
Carving, Composition, Costume Design, Mechanical Drawing. Lecture courses 
on History of Painting and Sculpture, History of Architecture and Ornament, 
History of Education, Pedagogy and Psychology. 

Free scholarships. Cash prizes. Tuition in advance by the term or year. 
Frank von der Lancken, Acting Superintendent, Rochester, N. Y. 

This school offers unusual opportunities for the study of the Arts of Design 
and the application of Art to practical handicraft. The Metal Working, Jewelry, 
Pottery and Wood Carving shops are finely equipped and the instruction is 
of a professional character. Work in the Department may also be combined 
with that in the finely equipped Manual Training, Domestic Science and Me- 
chanics Arts Departments of the Institute. 
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